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The prosperity deficit 


W 


hether it’s a ski hill in Inver- 
mere, a pipeline through Que- 
bec or an airport runway in 
Toronto, it’s predictable that communi- 

ty groups, radical environmentalists and 
even politicians will arrive on the scene 
with apocalyptic fury. 

“Very proud” and an “enormous vic- 
tory” was how Montreal Mayor Dennis 
Coderre reacted to the decision of Trans- 
Canada to terminate its $15.7-billion Ener- 
gy East pipeline project. 

It’s just the latest in a growing list of 
cancelled economic development projects. 

Late last year, the National Post pub- 
lished a series detailing 35 projects total- 
ling $129 billion stalled or cancelled. More 
recently, the energy sector has tallied $56 
billion in abandoned projects over the past 
12 months. 

In my home province of BC, the new- 
ly elected NDP government has promised 
to use “every tool in the toolbox” to stop 
the $7.5-billion Trans Mountain pipeline 
project, demanding that National Energy 
Board and federal cabinet approvals all be 
overturned. Additionally, the $8.8-billion 
Site C hydroelectric dam project — now 
two years into construction after 10 years 
of regulatory and environmental assess- 
ments, coupled with 14 court challenges — 
is again “under review.” 

Fascinating how infrastructure-obsessed 
politicians block private projects that don’t 
cost taxpayers a penny but are all too hap- 
py to approve projects such as public hous- 
ing, transit expansion and even airplane 
construction if they involve taxpayers pick- 
ing up the tab. 

But it’s even worse. A corollary to all 
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this has been the renewal of class warfare, 
sparked in large measure by the Trudeau 
government's tax reform proposals (see pgs 
10-11). Do any of these people realize or care 
how repeated intolerance toward so-called 
“wealthy Canadians” dampens the nation’s 
inspiration and enterprise? 

All of this matters significantly to tax- 
payers because governments don’t have any 
money of their own. Tax bases are created by 
economic activity and the investments, jobs, 
goods and services that flow from them. 

A recent Fraser Institute study shows 
business investment in Canada is now sec- 
ond to last among industrialized countries. 
Should we be surprised? 

Explorers and Producers Association of 
Canada president Gary Leach recently told 
the Financial Post: “We are deluding our- 
selves if we think Canada is a place with a 
stable, predictable investment climate.” The 
article went on to note how energy compa- 
nies are moving to conduct business else- 
where. 

It seems preposterous that such politicians 
as BC Green Party Leader Andrew Weav- 
er — who mocks jobs in the energy sector 
as “myths” and “unicorns” — would along 
with the Montreal mayor choose 650,000 bar- 
rels of oil being imported to Canada each day 
(84,000 from Saudi Arabia) over supporting 
a world-class domestic industry. But appar- 
ently not. 

Taxpayers, especially future taxpayers, 
are saddled with billions in collective gov- 
ernment debts and trillions more in liabilities 
stemming from an aging population. It’s not 
a “myth” that adding economic strangulation 
and class warfare to the mix is nothing short 
of catastrophic for our long-term prosperity. 
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Proposed tax changes anything 
but fair 

The federal government's tax changes 
would result in a tax increase for millions 
of Canadians and seriously impact small 
businesses. 
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We _etters 


f you were cynical about how 

our politicians have turned their 
backs on the people only to serve 
their own personal and political 
interests, you would probably be 
thinking “another election, another 
parade of liars.” 

None of these good people were 
natural liars, but our colonial elec- 
toral system has opened the doors 
for party and government leaders 
to control virtually everything our 
elected members say and do. 

In order to be allowed to be 
nominated to represent the party in 
an election, candidates today must 
have the endorsement of their par- 
ty leader. 

In return for that endorsement, 
the candidate must agree to ig- 
nore the people who elected them, 
and instead act and vote as direct- 
ed by the party leader, or be booted 
out of the party, to serve the rest of 
his or her term as an independent 
member of the legislature. 

It’s called party discipline, and it 
has eradicated the democratic pro- 
cess in our federal and provincial 
legislatures. 

Millions of Canadians, includ- 
ing politicians from all parties, rec- 
ognize that we desperately need a 
different ballot but our prime min- 
ister — who was elected to protect 
our democratic institutions — has 
defiantly and blatantly denied us 
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that ballot. 

That is nothing less than an in- 
credible insult to the people who in 
good faith responded to his com- 
mitment to adopt a more inclusive 
electoral system that would restore 
consensus-based decision making. 

Andy Thomsen 
Peachland, BC 


appreciate the 

fine work your 
magazine is do- 
ing but the ar- 
ticles on Kath- 
leen Wynne’s 
duck costing 
$121,000 is a lit- 
tle off focus (Sum- 
mer 2017). Rather 
than just point out 
and mock the ab- 
surdity of this ex- 


chine, power and gas plant in the 
entire country. 

I was particularly appalled that 
under the terms of the UN’s Green 
Climate fund, the biggest polluters 
may be eligible to collect these pay- 
ments while they are not required 
to meet any emission targets. 

What is disgraceful is that about 
99% of the world’s 
population, including 
Canadians, are naively 
unaware of this fact. 

L. (Tex) Leugner 
Cochrane, AB 


e just received 
the Summer 
2017 edition of your 
magazine. It’s inter- 
esting and insightful 
(and very frustrat- 
ing) as usual. How- 


pense, it would be 
far more effective to 
pursue who authorized this fraud- 
ulent expense and have them held 
accountable. 

Anyone renting a duck for 
$121,000 is obviously receiving spe- 
cial consideration from their con- 
tacts in government circles and 
someone needs to be criminally 
charged for this. Please pursue this 
further. 

John Froese 
Winnipeg 


[ees with great interest your 
story “Carbon emission targets 
seem meant to be missed” (Robert 
Lyman, Summer 2017). 

I am in complete agreement. I 
am certain that most of the parties 
to this useless, wasteful and decep- 
tive accord knew very well it was 
just an exercise in public relations 
meant primarily to satisfy environ- 
mentalists. Indeed, in my opinion 
these targets are impossible to be 
met in Canada unless we park eve- 
ry car, truck, train and airplane and 
shut down every industrial ma- 


ever, there’s an is- 
sue right now that 
I don’t believe we can wait to ad- 
dress until the next issue of your 
magazine and that is the “discus- 
sion paper” that the Liberal gov- 
ernment has conveniently put out 
over the summer when people are 
distracted by other things. 

We need to bring this to the at- 
tention of all taxpayers before these 
things are jammed through when 
Parliament sits in the fall. This 
country cannot afford the Liberals’ 
unending spending, all of which 
has produced nothing in the way 
of bettering the economy in our 
own country. We cannot afford the 
taxes they are proposing for small 
business owners. They would liter- 
ally kill our small businesses and 
are nothing more than a socialistic 
tax grab. 

Please use the strength of the 
Canadian Taxpayers Federation’s 
supporters to get this word out — 
via TV, media, Internet, Facebook, 
mailouts — whatever means we 
can use to make people aware and 
encourage them to protest this. 

I will be writing letters today, 


to the editor 


but many people aren’t aware and you not want to have your wage come back to Canada. 
if they were would sign a petition increased too? And so, around and It seems more fitting that he be 
much quicker than sitting downto —_ around goes the catchup game. compared with, perhaps, Paul Ber- 


write a letter. Please help to get this 
initiative by the Liberals stopped! 

Kathy Smith 

Turtleford, SK 


Ed: Thanks, Kathy. This issue certainly domi- 


Taxpayer.com. 


just read the Summer 2017 is- 
sue, and I’m concerned about 
nated the last few months. As you can tell from the sidebar in the “CTF fights 

the cover of this magazine, we are not afraid to | the Omar Khadr payout” story. 
use any and all means to get the message out. It compared his payout with that 
And if you haven't already, sign the petition at of Steven Truscott, whose “con- 
viction was overturned” and 
with David Milgaard, who “was 


[ss your article (“You asked for wrongfully convicted of rape 


Joy Harper _nardo or Clifford Olsen. What kind 
Castlegar,BC of payout did they get? Did they 
get an apology? Let’s compare ap- 
ples to apples, not oranges. 

Maybe my memory is faulty. 
Maybe his conviction was over- 
turned. But unless it was, we have 
allowed rights to take priority over 
criminal behaviour, which means 
we had better prepare to pay off 
Paul Bernardo, and every other 
convict, since we have denied them 
“rights” as well. Do we owe Paul 


inthe Summer2017 edition | and’ murder Was Omar Wong poly to 
with great interest. Something that feel heheh oi cnn: It’s part of our criminal code 
ie a ee pales a missed that. I recall on ae ar woen you romaine yu 
is this: if you are already earning a lose certain rights and freedoms. 
$15 an hour as an apprentice in a tered a guilty plea for murder ie eae 
trade, or because you have a cer- as part of some arrangement to 
London, ON 


tificate or diploma from a college 
(e.g. early childhood worker), will 


Seen in Arborfield, SK 


TF supporter George Schroepfer has made 

a hobby out of setting up elaborate dis- 
plays on the main street in Arborfield. His lat- 
est cost him $600 and George will tell you it’s 
worth every penny. George says that lots of 
people can be found on weekends taking self- 
ies with the sign. 

When asked why he created this sign, 
George told the CTF: “I figured the best way to 
express my anger was through a sign that was 
a bit edgy, witty and got the point across. My 
feeling about Kadhr was if his rights were vio- 
lated (I don’t think they were), he received his 
compensation by the government negotiating 
his freedom. Sometimes you fight even when 
you may not win, but to lie down like a dead 
dog and roll over and pay a convicted terror- 
ist is about as un-Canadian as you could get. 
It is a slap in the face of the soldiers who died 
for our freedom on Juno Beach, the Scheldt 
Estuary, Kapyong and Panjwaii.” 

George says stay tuned, he’s got more 
signs planned. 


GRENADE TOSS 
610,000,000 
PRIZE/ 
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Compiled by 


How to lose a pending lawsuit 


In 2009, the city of Winnipeg opened a new water 
treatment plant that cost taxpayers $300 million. 


The state-of-the-art facility included active carbon fil- 
tration and ultraviolet radiation that removed algae and 


dangerous bacteria from the water. 

However, the city alleges that not everything was 
state of the art; within three years the plant developed 
problems due to what the city alleged were structural 
and design defects. 

These included a leaking roof and explosions in the 


facility that was supposed to produce sodium hypochlo- 


rite, which resulted in the city having to purchase the 
disinfectant instead. 

So, the city planned to sue the 10 contractors in- 
volved in the construction, hoping to collect $6 to $20 
million in compensation. 

However, when the city filed its case in December 
2015, the court ruled it had not been filed within the six- 
year time frame allowed for such suits. The court dis- 
missed the case and taxpayers are now out the money. 

The city said that its lawyer, 
who has since been dismissed, 
had not properly calculated the 
time frame during which the 
claim could be launched. 


Source: CBC 


MH $550,000 up in 
powwow smoke 


An audit by Matson Driscoll 
& Damico Ltd. found question- 
able spending at a powwow 
sponsored by Caldwell First Na- 
tion, a 368-member band based 
in Ontario. 

The powwow was held to 
celebrate a $105-million land 
claim settlement that the band 
reached with the federal gov- 
ernment in 2010. 

Among its list of problems, 
Matson questioned the award- 
ing of a $190,000 untendered 
contract to video the powwow, 
let by the Caldwell chief to a 
company owned by her son. 

The audit found there was 
no budget in place for the pow- 
wow and alleges during a two- 
month period in 2016 costs spi- 
ralled from $260,000 to $550,000. 

It also noted that there were 
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excessive cash prizes awarded for the singing and 
dancing competitions. The band paid out a whopping 
$280,000 in prizes, but there was no proper receipting of 
the winnings. 

There were also instances of missing money, includ- 
ing the disappearance of 99 $50 bills. 

The audit also found problems on the revenue side. 
The band said more than 6,000 people attended the 
event but it only collected $5,613 in revenue from tickets 
costing $5 each. The band also spent $17,000 for mem- 

orabilia to be sold at the powwow but only collected 
$2,600 in sales. Due to the lack of financial controls, the 
auditor was unable to determine if all the money from 
sales was turned in. 


Source: National Post 


MH Alberta university phished for 


$11.8 million 


This summer, Edmonton-based MacEwan University 
was scammed out of $11.8 million. 

The problem started when fraudsters used a phishing 
attack to convince the universi- 
ty that they were vendors that the 
university regularly used. 

They conned MacEwan into 
changing the normal banking in- 
formation for an upcoming pay- 
ment so the money could be de- 
posited into a fraudulent account. 

The money was then funnelled 
to bank accounts in Hong Kong, 
Montreal and Edmonton. The uni- 
versity has approached police in 
these three jurisdictions to help re- 
cover the funds. 

According to university offi- 
cials, there were several clues re- 
vealing the fraudulent nature of 
the transaction that were missed 
C. 2.) by university officials. 


Source: CTV 


It just looks like 


artwork 


The city of New Westminster, 
BC, has an embarrassing prob- 
lem on its hands: a $200,000 set of 
stairs on a busy street corner that 
go nowhere. 

The city intended the three-sto- 
rey staircase to serve as a fire es- 

cape for a nearby heritage build- 
ing whose original stairs were be- 


stewatch 


ing demolished due to renovations. 

However, when the city changed its plans it was left 
with a staircase going nowhere. There is no indication 
of whether or when New Westminster will complete its 
renos. 

In the meantime, some local citizens are complaining 
about the ugly eyesore, calling it a waste of tax dollars. 
Others thought it was work of art. In fact, the city said it 
may eventually allow artists to display their artwork on 
the staircase. 

But before it can do that, the city must first fix the 
dangerous electrical wires hanging over the staircase. 


Source: CTV 


Wi Federal Finance Minister 


Morneau ‘tiresome’ 


The federal Department of Finance paid A.C. Niels- 
en Co. $55,756 to have two focus groups watch and com- 
ment as Finance Minister Bill Morneau delivered his 
budget speech in March. 

The focus groups in Montreal and Toronto were given 
dials with rankings of one to 100 so they could rate their 
positive or negative feelings as Morneau spoke. 

According to the consultants, the participants de- 
scribed the phrase “middle-class” that Morneau used 
eight times in his speech as “tiresome.” They were also 
uncertain what salary range would be considered mid- 
dle class. When told it was somewhere between $55,000 
and $75,000, the Toronto group responded that it would 
not classify as middle class in their 
city. 

They also complained 
Morneau’s speech was filled with 
buzz words and provided no spe- 
cifics so people could determine 
whether the budget would person- 
ally affect them. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


EEE NY artist builds 
taxpayer-funded 
Calgary installation 


Calgarians are outraged by an- 
other waste of tax dollars found at 
the interchange of Trans-Canada 
Highway and Bowfort Road. 

Council policy requires that 
1% of every construction project 
must be spent on art. With the in- 
terchange coming in at $71.7 mil- 
lion, this meant the city needed to 
spend upwards of $700,000 on art 
at the exchange. 


The city proudly announced that the artwork con- 
structed by New York artist Del Geist will come in under 
budget, costing about $500,000. 

The art project, which is not fully completed, will in- 
clude two installations, one on either side of the intersec- 
tion. It features a series of rusting metal poles with rocks 
hanging on them. To be fair, although the artist is Ameri- 
can, the rocks are “rumble rock stones” from Alberta. 

According to a city representative, the art installation 
will serve as a “gateway to the Rocky Mountains” for 
those leaving Calgary. 


Source: CBC 


Ml Making double the pay of the 


Supreme Court Chief Justice 


The federal cabinet in June hired an aboriginal “heal- 
er” to help people who attended residential schools in 
Newfoundland and Labrador recover from their experi- 
ence. 

The government will pay James Igloliorte $55,000 a 
month and his contract will run until at least March 2018. 

As well as visiting those who attended the province’s 
five residential schools, the government will require Iglo- 
liorte to write a report. 

He will earn $548,750 for the 10-month contract, mak- 
ing him one of the highest-paid bureaucrats in Canada. 
By comparison, the Chief Justice of Canada’s Supreme 
Court earns $344,000 a year and the head of the Bank of 
Canada receives $516,000. 


Cuba legislature 


Lending money to personal friends is never a good idea 


stewatch 


There’s no indication whether taxpayers will also be 
picking up Igloliorte’s expenses. 
Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


Ml Your biggest expense is now 


taxes 


According to a report released by the Fraser Institute, 
taxes are the single highest expenditure for the average 
Canadian family. 

In 2016, 42.5% of the income of the average Canadi- 
an family went to taxes charged by all levels of govern- 
ment. That average family earned $83,105 last year, with 
$35,283 going to taxes. 

This includes the visible personal income taxes, prop- 
erty taxes and sales taxes, but also the myriad hidden 
taxes including those levied on gasoline (such as royal- 
ties and carbon taxes) and duties on goods imported into 
Canada. 

In most provinces, more than half of all tax revenues 
go to pay the salaries of government employees, who 
typically earn 10% more than their private sector equiva- 
lents and have benefits and pensions unavailable to most 
of those working in the private sector. 


Source: Financial Post 


Hl Toronto’s tree 
police 


Toronto city council in Jan- 
uary approved a budget of 
$297,000 to hire tree police to 
enforce the city’s tree bylaw, 
stopping people from abusing 
trees or removing them with- 
out permission. 

Those responsible for the 
budget hired six people for the 
job, paying them each more 
than $100,000 a year. 

By August, the program had 
predictably run out of money, 
so the city promptly added an- 
other $394,000 to keep the six 
tree cops on the job. The com- 
mittee responsible also noted 
it would increase the budget to 
$696,000 in 2018, so a seventh 
tree cop could be added. 

A report noted that the 
city tree cops had investigat- 
ed either 833 or 938 complaints 
(both numbers were cited) of 
tree abuse between January 
and June. 
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One man’s art is another man’s ... 


The city claims it will recover all the money it pays 
out in salaries through fines it issues. To date it has col- 
lected less than half the $460,000 in fines issued between 
January and June. 


Source: Toronto Sun 


Ml Ottawa bureaucrats took 800,000 
taxi rides 


The federal government's public works depart- 
ment reported that last year federal bureaucrats work- 
ing in Ottawa and neighbouring Gatineau took between 
700,000 and 800,000 taxi rides. 

The average cost for a taxi ride was $14.50, putting the 
total bill upwards of $11.6 million. 

The department with the highest taxi expenditure 
was public works, which spent $989,000, followed by Ot- 
tawa’s super-IT department, Shared Services Canada, 
which charged $886,973. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


I Spending $19 million to try to 
save $17 million 


In 2012, the federal government initiated a program 
to convince Canadians to stop receiving payments by 
cheque for things such 
as pensions, tax refunds 
and other allowances and 
benefits. 

The government 
spends 82 cents on eve- 
ry cheque it issues, com- 
pared to only 13 cents for 
a direct bank deposit. 

By converting people 
over to digital, the gov- 
ernment believed it could 
save $17 million a year. 

As part of its initi- 
ative, in 2014 Ottawa 
threatened that its cus- 
tomers must provide 
banking details in or- 
der to continue receiv- 
ing money. Howev- 
er, by 2015 the govern- 
ment was no longer en- 
forcing its 2014 edict and 
by 2017 had admitted de- 
feat, mailing out 4.2 mil- 
lion tax refunds. 

Meanwhile, this push 
to digital cost taxpay- 
ers $19,667,357, including 


stewatch 


$189,000 to produce a video encouraging people to make 
the transition. 

Other costs related to the program included: 

© $239,000 on research 

e $147,000 for focus groups and polling 

e $4.5 million for direct deposit forms, and 

e $4.29 million on salaries for staff handling the pro- 

gram. 

Meanwhile, recent polls showed that 26% of Canadi- 
ans did not believe the government was capable of pro- 
tecting their financial data. Another 46% did not see any 
personal advantage to receiving the money by direct de- 
posit rather than by cheque. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


Hi Cuban loan written off 


In 1975, Canada made a controversial $20-million loan 
to the government of Cuba via the Canadian Internation- 
al Development Agency. 

The country was then being run by communist dicta- 
tor Fidel Castro. 

When the loan was issued, Canada’s Prime minister 
was Pierre Trudeau, a personal friend of Fidel who actu- 
ally served as a pallbearer at Trudeau's funeral. 

MPs accused the government of lying about the terms 
of the agreement. Initially the government told Parlia- 
ment it involved a $10-million 
loan and a $2.5-million grant. 
However, it was later revealed 
that the government had actual- 
ly loaned Castro $20 million. 

Castro quit making pay- 
ments on the loan in 1986. 

In March this year, the Ca- 
nadian government announced 
it was writing off the remain- 
ing $18 million outstanding on 
the loan. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


Ml Swaggering 
Ottawa city 
councillors 


A recent access to informa- 
tion request uncovered the 
types of swag onto which Otta- 
wa city councillors are embla- 
zoning their names. 

To be fair, some of the pro- 
motional items actually had a 
practical use, such as the 500 
windshield ice scrapers pur- 


What happened to all the money? 


chased by Coun. Jody Mitic at a cost of $1,887. He contin- 
ued the ice theme by purchasing other less useful items, 
such as 500 mini-hockey sticks costing $1,220 and 300 
hockey pucks that set taxpayers back $900. 

Some of the items were a bit pricey, like the 25 fleece 
blankets, costing nearly $17 each, picked up by Coun. Jan 
Harder. 

Meanwhile, Diane Deans purchased 262 decks of per- 
sonalized playing cards with a picture of city hall and her 
name on one side. They cost taxpayers $1,535. 

Other personalized items bought by Ottawa council- 
lors included: 

e 525 wallet-sized magnifier cards, $1,431: Coun. Mark 
Taylor 

e A large tent, $1,795: Coun. Tobi Nussbaum 

¢ 100 red aprons, $977: Coun. Riley Brockington 

e 1,005 bottles of hand sanitizer, $2,316: Coun. Stephen 
Blais 

e 500 frisbees, $1,249: Coun. Jody Mitic 

e 524 “fling ring toys,” $1,079: Coun. Michael Qaqish 


Source: Ottawa Citizen 


lll Budget cover cost taxpayers 


$212,234 


An access to information request discovered that the 
federal Department of Finance paid $212,234 for the cov- 
er design of its March budget, ti- 
tled: Building A Strong Middle 
Class. 

The department contract- 
ed the design to the McCann 
ad agency. The cost included 
$89,500 for models used on the 
front cover to represent the mid- 
dle class. 

The images were intended 
to convey subliminal messages. 
These included a boy holding a 
cartoon bridge representing in- 
frastructure spending, while a 
man having his blood pressure 
checked apparently pictured a 
“strong Canada.” 

It was the most expensive 
budget cover ever contracted by 
the government, easily beating 
last year’s record $176,339. 

Prior to the election of the 
Trudeau Liberals, the Conserva- 
tives used budget covers with a 
simple blue design that cost tax- 
payers about $600. 

Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 
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Proposed tax 


n mid-July, Finance 
Minister Bill Morneau 
announced a 75-day 
consultation period to re- 
ceive feedback on a set of 
complex proposals to crack 
down on “tax planning by 
private corporations.” 

With such dry language, 
you would be forgiven for assuming these 
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by Aaron 
Wudrick 
Federal Director 


identified 
by Morne 


©OSome of the 
‘unfair’ practices 


instead be seen 


changes anythii 


The government's position is that 
these practices are unfair because they 
allow small business owners to pay 
less tax. Their solution is to make small 
businesses pay up by raising their tax- 
es to a level comparable to what a sala- 
ried wage-earner would pay. Why, they 
argue, should a small business own- 
er earning $200,000 pay less tax than a 
salaried employee earning $200,000? 


au should 


proposals would be of interest to only a as importa nt There are many reasons why, which 
handful of high-powered tax lawyers and F have to do with the vastly different 
accountants. And initially, they were — concessions to ways in which these incomes are gener- 
since they were the only ones capable of un- encoura g e more ated and the additional costs and risks 
derstanding them. But over the weeks since borne by small business owners. The 
ane _ sae: = aa — people to set UD government's failure to consider them is 
y clear that these changes could mean a a major mistake. 

dramatic tax hike for millions of Canadians and grow sma | For example, salaried employees re- 


and impact countless small businesses. And 
CTF supporters have been increasingly vo- 
cal about letting us know their concerns. 
So, what exactly are the government's 
proposals? 
They focus on three practices employed by some 
owners of Canadian-controlled private corpora- 
tions, a structure employed by most small busi- 
nesses to achieve, in the government’s words, “un- 
fair tax advantages”: income sprinkling (where a busi- 
ness owner pays family members a salary or divi- 
dend solely for the purpose of reducing the owner’s to- 
tal tax burden); passive investment retention (where 
the owner invests income for purposes other than 
immediate reinvestment into the business); and income 
conversion to capital gains (essentially declaring income 
in a form that results in a lower tax burden). 
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< Abanner-dragging aircraft-for-rent. 
SHARE 


On Monday, the Canadian Taxpayers Fed 
the fall session, pulling a giant banner that denounced 


as too anti-business. 
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businesses. @@ 


CAREERS 


STYLE MAGAZINE BACK TO SCHOOL SENATORS EXTRA 


+t week back from summer on Parliament Hill? 


eration hired a plane to welcome MPs back to Ottawa for 
Finance Minister Bill Morneau’s tax proposals 


ceive guaranteed pay and health ben- 
efits. Salaried employees receive paid 
vacation, sick days, overtime pay, sev- 
erance pay if laid off and sometimes a 
pension. Business owners get none of these things. In- 
deed, business owners only get paid if they make a 
profit and they have to pay for other things such 

as health coverage out of their - 
pocket or buy insurance for 
themselves. 

Viewed in this light, some of 
the “unfair” practices identified 
by Morneau should instead be seen 
as important concessions to en- 
courage more people to set up 
and grow small business- 
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ng but ‘fair’ 


es. For example, passive investments 
allow business owners (who have no 
pension) to save for their retirement, 
as well as to build a cushion to pro- 
tect their business should it have a 
rough year in the future. 

If the government reduces the 
benefits of entrepreneurial activi- 
ty by forcing business owners to pay 
more tax, it will quickly find few- 


er people bothering with becoming [UBUENEISIESSIEN 
business owners in the first place. QA 


It’s a very strange approach for Winnipeg Oct 12, 2017 


a government that insists it is look- 


ing out for the middle class. The victims of these pol- 
icy changes will not be millionaires working on Bay 
Street. The victims will be the very people this govern- 
ment claims it is trying to help: mom-and-pop opera- 
tions in small towns across the country, including farm- 
ers, mechanics and electricians. Interestingly, the gov- 
ernment took no steps to crack down on “loopholes” 
used by public corporations, unions or even political 
parties (which receive major public subsidies from tax- 


payers through generous donation credits). 


Morneau is right to be seized with fairness and right 
to want to fix the tax code. But the proposals he has put 
on the table are the equivalent of attempting to kill a fly 
with a cannon — and they risk punishing millions of 

small businesses in order to catch 
a small number of tax 
evaders. 


The CTF on tax reform 


The CTF agrees with the Liberal government’s 
stated objective: a “fairer” tax system. The prob- 
lem is that the proposals aren’t fair; they actu- 
ally make the tax code even more complicated. 
So, we’re not actually asking the government to 
completely abandon tax reform altogether, just 
to slow down and expand the scope of what it’s 
looking at. 

The CTF’s approach to tax reform is best 
summed up by the phrase “lower, simpler, flat- 
berm 

We believe lower taxes are good not 
just for the people who pay them, but for all of 
us. Low taxes encourage work and wealth crea- 
tion, and the more wealth we generate, the more 
resources we have, both public and private. It 
is often forgotten that we can actually generate 
more revenue with a lower tax rate, simply by en- 
couraging more economic activity. 

Simpler taxes are important because 
they cut down on red tape and don’t distort de- 
cision-making, and prevent governments from 
playing favourites by offering credits, subsi- 
dies and deductions to favoured groups. And 
wouldn’t we all like to be able to file our taxes 
ourselves, without expert help? 

Finally, flatter taxes ensure that suc- 
cess isn’t punished. Nobody disputes that 
wealthier people should pay more tax; the ques- 
tion is just how much more. It’s not unreasona- 
ble to ask a person making 10 times the average 
salary to pay 10 times the tax. But 20 times? Or 
50 times? It’s important to remember that there’s 
more than one way to raise the same amount of 
tax; 10 people earning $200,000 paying tax at 50% 
or 20 people earning $200,000 paying tax at 25% 
leads to the same revenue for government. 


arrison 
Thunder- 
child has 
questions for the 
government of Can- 
ada. 
“Tt’s my reserve 
Aten that I’m concerned 
about because I 
see the suffering; I see the children 
who are hungry; I see the hous- 
es with no windows; and, I see the 
lack of compassion from our lead- 
ership,” said Harrison. “Canada, 
where are you? What about us lit- 
tle guys? What about the common 
band member? 
“Where are the watchdogs?” 
The federal government has not 
enforced The First Nations Finan- 
cial Transparency Act (FNTFA) for 
almost two years. The act requires 
First Nations to publish salaries 
and expenses for chief and coun- 
cil as well as basic financial state- 
ments. Most bands have provid- 
ed that transparency, but a few re- 
fuse and the government watchdog 
is gone. 
“I know that 90% of them com- 
plied: ‘no problem, we’ve got noth- 
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ing to hide’,” said 
Harrison. “But there 
were a handful, and 
my band was one of 
them, they just can’t 
be told what to do. 


To me that was very embarrassing. 
Thunderchild’s name was dragged 
all over the media: “They’re one of 
the bands that aren’t complying 
with the FNFTA.’ I started to think: 
‘What is the big secret — what is go- 
ing on?’ To this day, I have not re- 
ceived a true answer.” 
In fact, Thunder- 
child First Nation is 
one of only six First 
Nations refusing to 


66 Thunderchild 
First Nation Is 


pealing the ruling, but in the mean- 
time the victory prompted Harrison 
to speak to the CTF. 

Harrison Thunderchild is 
uniquely qualified to talk about 
the relationship between First Na- 


tions people and their leaders. He’s 
the son of Chief Ed Thunderchild 
and grandson of the Chief Thun- 
derchild who signed Treaty 6. He’s 
now a father and a grandfather 
himself and an elder passing on tra- 
ditional wisdom. 

“The concepts of transparen- 
cy and accountabili- 
ty have always been 
in existence for First 
Nations people,” said 


comply with the act. Harrison. “They didn’t 
Aneighbouring band, gne of on ly SIX have anything like re- 
Onion Lake Cree Na- ; . ports, but everybody 
tion, has also refused, First Nations knew what everyone 
so band member Char- : was doing because 
maine Stick partnered refus | ng to everybody was in- 
with the CTF to obtain cQm p ly with the volved. Nobody had 

a court order requiring any hidden agendas.” 
the disclosures.Onion Ct. G9 Harrison remem- 
Lake’s leaders are ap- =§=—————_ bers his father get- 


ting questions from band members 
about fishing plans or communi- 
ty funds and going to their homes 
to talk about it over a meal. He re- 
members when a band member 
wanted to personally prof- 
it by leasing the 
band’s threshing 
machines to a local 
farmer and his fa- 
ther said it couldn’t 
be done because it 
was community- 
owned equipment. 

Those stories 
contrast sharply 
with circumstanc- 
es at Thunderchild 
First Nation today. 
For example, the 
band has report- 
edly received sig- 
nificant amounts 
of money as part of 
the effort to clean 
up a nearby oil 
spill, but Harrison 
says band members 
don’t know what’s 
happening with 
that money. 

Methods of 
transparency have 
moved from word-of- 
mouth to audited state- 
ments published online, but Harri- 
son says the principles of account- 
ability and transparency are root- 
ed in traditions passed to him from 
his father and grandfather. He says 
publishing information openly on- 
line is a necessity in a time when 
many band members live off re- 
serve. 

Harrison remembers his fa- 
ther discussing self-government 
with then-prime minister Pierre 
Trudeau. Harrison hasn’t met 
Prime Minister Justin Trudeau, but 
he sees in the young leader a will- 
ingness to listen. If this generation 
of Thunderchilds and Trudeaus 
meet, they'll discuss building on 
the strengths of the FNFTA and ad- 
dressing challenges with improved 
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communication. 

But Harrison will not allow dis- 
cussion to delay action. He won’t al- 
low the transparency to remain dark- 
ened at the First Nation that car- 
ries his grandfather’s famous name 


Charmaine 
Stick appeal 


forward 


Charmaine Stick 


Ts: Canadian court system 
isn’t known for speed, but 
Charmaine Stick’s applica- 
tion is clipping along. 

Stick partnered with the CTF to 
launch a court application to get 
leaders at Onion Lake Cree Nation 
to comply with The First Nations Fi- 
nancial Transparency Act. On June 15, 
the Court of Queen’s Bench for Sas- 
katchewan handed down a court 


while the federal watchdog turns a 
blind eye. He’s had enough “kiyam.” 
“Kiyam means let it be; ‘they’re 
doing wrong, let it be, it'll pass’,” he 
said. “No more kiyam. 
“That’s why I’m speaking up. 
Enough is enough.” 


order, giving the band 
30 days to publish 
salaries and expens- 
es for chief and coun- 
cil as well as basic fi- 
nancial documents as 
required by the law. 
Rather than comply- 
ing, like the over- 
whelming majority of 
other First Nations, 
Onion Lakes lawyers 
launched an appeal. 
On Sept. 7, the ap- 
peal court ruled that 
Onion Lake’s appeal 
could proceed, but it 
included a catch. The 
legal team represent- 
ing Stick explained 
that Onion Lake will 
have an election next 
spring and it’s critical 
to resolve the trans- 
parency issue before 
band members cast 
their ballots. The appeal 
court responded by limit- 
ing Onion Lake’s lawyers 
to 30 days to prepare the ar- 
guments they plan to make 
upon appeal. As a result, 
the appeal will likely wrap 


ee0e5en before Christmas. 


The CTF’s legal team is 
confident going into the appeal, 
but there’s always the potential 
for one last round in front of the 
Supreme Court. 

In the meantime, thousands of 
Canadians are continuing to sign 
a petition supporting transparen- 
cy for grass-roots band members 
and the CTF is working with Stick 
to plan a trip to Ottawa to deliver 
the signatures. 
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A dangerous precedent: The federal 
government’s booze tax ‘escalator’ 


n the 2017 fed- 
eral budget, tax- 
payers were 
thankfully spared 
any major income or 
| business tax hikes, 

by Naren but they didn’t get 

Wudrick off entirely scot-free, 

Federal Director 

as the Trudeau gov- 

ernment increased excise duties on 
alcohol. 

For this year, it works out to a 
2% tax hike on beer, wine and spir- 
its. On the surface, it’s hard to argue 
the sky would fall because of such a 
hike, which works out to about five 
cents for a case of 24 cans or bottles. 

But there’s more to this little tax 
hike than meets the eye. Buried in 
the legislation was a troubling pro- 
vision that matters much more than 
a five-cent tax hike: an automat- 
ic “tax escalator.” This would see 
those same booze taxes rise eve- 
ry year at the rate of inflation, all 
without the government having to 
lift a finger (and no, unfortunate- 
ly the legislation doesn’t make the 
price go down if inflation ends up 


ar too often governments get 
H away with sneaky tax hikes be- 
cause the public is simply obliv- 
ious to them. There are so many taxes, 
and in some cases, we never even see 
them because they are buried in the 
retail price. / 
We are going to work hard to make 
sure that doesn’t happen with this 
tax escalator, because if it does, who 
knows what they will try it on next? 
Our long-term goal is to get the 
government to repeal this ill-advised 
measure. If they’re not willing to 
budge, we want an opposition party 
to commit to repealing it if and when 
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being negative). 

In fact, the Department of Fi- 
nance estimates that this little trick 
will funnel nearly half a billion dol- 
lars into government coffers over 
the next five years alone. 

In other words, it isn’t a one- 
time tax hike. It’s one that will be 
hitting beer, wine and spirits drink- 
ers over and over again. Every year. 
Forever. 

This is not the way governments 
usually bring in tax increases. Nor- 
mally, when governments want to 
raise taxes, they must table a re- 
quest in Parliament and ac- 
tually tell Canadians that 
they’re going to raise them. 

In other words, they have 

to weigh their desire to in- 
crease taxes against the politi- 
cal blowback of doing so. This 
is an important curb on gov- 
ernment’s seemingly insatia- 
ble desire to always generate 
more revenue. 

But Finance Minister Bill 
Morneau’s proposed “escala- 
tor” does an end run around 


it forms government.__/ 
Inspired by a similar (and success- 


this concern by just making future 
tax hikes automatic. 

Rather than having to face the 
public and explain, every year, why 
they’re taking even more money 
from Canadians, Morneau can now 
just sit back and relax while taxpay- 
ers get soaked. 

Not a bad deal for the govern- 
ment, but a pretty terrible one for 
taxpayers. 

Booze taxes aside, the obvious 
concern is the dangerous precedent 
it sets. 

If politicians can get away with 


80% of th * 
e pri 
government, ok 


lar result as our 


ful) campaign in the United Kingdom, friends in the Tax- Se NoEscalatorTax.cq 


the CTF is gearing up to wage a long- 
term fight against the automatic beer, 
wine and spirit tax escalator — and 
we're going to bring it right to people 
as they enjoy their favourite drink. 

We're planning a major campaign 
to push back, including using brand- 
ed coasters to be distributed in bars 
and restaurants across Canada, so 
that people can learn about why their 
drinks always seem to be getting 
more expensive. 

With any luck, we'll see a simi- 


Payers’ Alliance 
saw in the United 
Kingdom, where 
tax revenue from 
alcohol rose a wr, 
staggering 42% in just five years, 

in spite of consumption rising only 
12%. In 2013, after a successful public 
awareness campaign, the government 
announced the elimination of the beer 
tax escalator and brought in the first 
cut in beer taxes in more than half a 
century. 


NoEscalatortax. 


bility and predictability” r 
But there’s no such thing as a “non-political” ta 
Raising taxes is an inherently political decision, made by 
politicians. Trying to bury tax hikes in legislation with a for- 
mula, in a cheap attempt to make them seem “above poli- 
tics,” is an insult to Canadians who have every right to see 
the clear link between tax hikes and the politicians who 
choose to impose them — and to hold them responsible. 
e more of Canadians’ hard- 
hey, should be obli- 
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ant sick days: 


ach year we mark our an- _ average of 6.8. 


nual Labour Day Real- There were signifi- 
ity Check by looking at cant differences between provinc- 
the overly generous salaries and _ es. Quebec had the highest num- 
benefits of government employ- __ ber of sick days, at 14.4, compared to 
eyes ees. Alberta with the lowest number at 
Bowes This year we compared 


Research Director 


days to those taken by workers in the pri- C6 The more sen ior the level 
vate sector. As you might expect, govern- of g overnment th e more 
I 


ment employees take many more sick days. 


With an average 11.2 sick days, government generous the union contracts. 
employees in 2016 took 65% more than pri- 


vate sector workers, who took 6.8 sick days. Pred icta bly, federal 


government employees’ sick 


Either government employees are surpris- 


ingly unhealthy, or they are unfairly taking employees took the most 
advantage of taxpayers at all levels of gov- sick days, an average of 12.9, 


ernment across the country. : : : 
The more senior the level of govern- while provi ncial employees 


ment, the more generous the union con- 


tracts. Predictably, federal employees took took 11.7 and local employees 


) | isi 
the most sick days, an average of 12.9, took 8.9 [private sector average 4 
while provincial employees took 11.7 and f. a 
local employees took 8.9. However, they 6.8].9@ 
all look bad compared to the private sector Hy 


Days lost per worker due to 

illness or disability (Canada) 
[Government sector | 105 | 106 | 108 | 14.2 
Provincial 
a a ee 
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Days lost per worker in 2016 due to illness or disability 
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8.5. Apparently, Albertans are 
just healthier than Quebecers, 
as Quebec also had the highest 
number of private sector sick 


The gap between pub- 


was biggest in New Brun- 

swick, where govern- 

ment employees used 

‘ 70% per cent more sick 

) days than private sector 

) workers. The difference 
was lowest in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, where gov- 
ernment employees used 
25% more sick days. 

The highest sick day 
users are provincial gov- 
ernment employees in 

Quebec, who used 18 sick 
days in 2016. Close be- 
hind were federal 
government em- 
ployees in Brit- 
ish Columbia, 


days and Alberta the lowest. 
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Days lost per worker in 2016 due to illness or disability 
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who used 17.9 days. 

The problem is getting worse: 
government employees are getting 
“sicker” every year. 

The data we used for our anal- 
ysis came from Statistics Can- 
ada. In addition to sick 
days, the data also 
accounted for days 
missed because 
of personal or 
family respon- 
sibilities. In- 
cluding 
those ex- 
tra missed 


days, government employees 
missed work 13.5 days, raising the 
gap between government and pri- 
vate sector employee absences 
from 4.4 to 5.2 days per year. 
Federal government employ- 
ees can take up to 15 sick days a 
year, and they manage to use most 
of them. The previous federal gov- 
ernment legislated some small re- 
forms on banked sick time, but 
the Trudeau government repealed 
those changes. A new contract 
reached with the government's big- 
gest union at the end of 2016 didn’t 
include any change to sick leave. 


Taxpayer.com 
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fice over the past year. Our goal is to find students 

interested in politics and public policy and have 
them put their learning into practice. We don’t create 
make-work projects for our interns; each of them works 
on ongoing CTF campaigns. Some of them even get to 
watch themselves on the six o’clock news. 

The past year also marked the third year of our part- 

nership with the Mannkal Economic Education Founda- 
tion in Australia. Mannkal covers all the costs of provid- 


T he CTF welcomed six interns into our Ottawa of- 


ing the CTF with top-notch interns and the CTF provides 
the interns with a once-in-a-lifetime experience. 

We started the year with Kate Wetterstrand, a second- 
year Carleton University student. Fellow Carleton stu- 
dent Etienne Rainville joined shortly afterward. Etienne 
already has two bachelor’s degrees and is now working 
on his master’s. 

The first of our two Mannkal interns arrived in the 
winter. James Case is studying law and economics at Cur- 
tin University. 


Alessio Marcogliese 

My internship was a unique op- 
portunity and a very rewarding ex- 
perience. I thoroughly enjoyed my 
work. The position allowed me to 
take my passion for finance and, for 
the first time, put it into practice in 
the workplace. I was intellectually 
stimulated and challenged. 

This internship taught me to 
persevere through difficulties and 
tasks that seemed beyond my 
scope. The research I was involved 
in covered a variety of topics, rang- 
ing from analyzing government 
overruns on infrastructure projects 
to looking at the CMHC capital 
holding target. I gained new knowl- 
edge about the political process and 
learned how to research creative- 
ly for information that is often not 
disclosed by the government. This 
is a skill that is most valuable and I 
am grateful to have been given the 
chance to grow in such a stimulat- 
ing environment. 
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Kate Wetterstrand 


Working for the CTF was an over- 
all great learning experience and one 
that will most definitely aid me in my 
studies and future career. 

I was able to develop a method of 
critical thinking and an economic ap- 
proach to understanding how the de- 
cisions the government makes affect 
me as a taxpayer and how I can most 
effectively support and promote re- 
sponsible government spending. 

The theme of transparency shaped 
many of the projects I had worked on 
during my time here, such as uphold- 
ing the First Nations Financial Trans- 
parency Act and data collection from 
the receipts of many governmental 
entities. This concept of transparency 
was really given meaning as I active- 
ly took a role to hold the government 
to account for irresponsible or exces- 
sive spending. 

This semester is a valuable experi- 
ence that I will carry with me as I con- 
tinue to pursue a role in building not 
only for my own future but also for 
the future of this nation. 


rs 


Mason Tutilli 

My time in Ottawa with the CTF 
this summer has been fantastic and 
memorable in so many ways. I have 
learned so many skills and tricks of 
the trade, which have complement- 
ed and enhanced the skillset I de- 
veloped through my studies, and 
worked with incredible people. 

I have worked on a plethora of 
tasks including equalization pay- 
ments and their history, manipulat- 
ing provincial spending and budget 
data and performing calculations. 

I examined sick-day data for gov- 
ernment departments in Quebec 
and identified the worst offenders. 
I conducted a thorough investiga- 
tion into the structure of the Cana- 
dian taxation system, compiling a 
comprehensive list and investigat- 
ing aboriginal land claims for news 
giant Reuters. 

My greatest thanks to everyone 
at CTF who provided this opportu- 
nity. I can honestly say that this has 
been the experience of a lifetime. 
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Two students joined us in Ottawa this summer: Ales- 
sio Marcogliese and Stephann Sahmkow, both of whom 
are active with the CTF’s Generation Screwed initiative. 
Alessio had just finished his first year at McGill and was 


the GS club’s vice-president. Stephann had just complet- 


We asked our interns to tell us how they spent their 
time with the CTE. Here’s what they had to say. -Hennig 


Want to be a CIF intern? 


ed his third year at Concordia University and is the GS 


Québec regional co-ordinator. 


They were eventually joined by our second Mannkal 
intern, Mason Tufilli, who is studying economics at Cur- 


tin University. 


Etienne Rainville 

Thad an excellent semester 
working on issues of interest to 
Ontarians, most notably the On- 
tario government's cap-and-trade 
carbon tax. I examined the details 
and problems with the policy. I also 
worked on my practical skills, pro- 
ducing social media graphics and 
videos that were shared thousands 
of times. With a background in 
communications, it was awesome 
to be able to develop and apply 
skills in my field. 

When not focusing on cap and 
trade, I helped populate a database 
of disclosures from the First Nations 
Financial Transparency Act. My expe- 
rience with the CTF was phenome- 
nal and I will recommend it to oth- 
er fiscally minded students looking 
for work experience. 


The deadline to apply to be one of our winter or 
summer interns in Ottawa is fast approaching. You 
can find more information at: 


www.taxpayer.com/interns 


James Case 

I cannot begin to describe the 
vast amount of knowledge I have 
gained from working with such a 
dedicated and cohesive organiza- 
tion. I have assisted with numer- 
ous projects, including government 
spending research, policy publica- 
tions and conferences throughout 
Ontario. 

I had the opportunity to com- 
pare and contrast different gov- 
ernment policies and transparency 
laws to those of my home country 
of Australia. It has been somewhat 
unsettling to discover my home 
governments are not the only ones 
wasting taxpayers’ money on lu- 
dicrous expenses and unjustifiable 
policies. 

What has been encouraging, 
however, is seeing the real results 
the CTF continually delivers. It pro- 
vides a voice for my generation and 
holds governments accountable to 
ensure a prosperous and sustaina- 
ble future. It has been a pleasure to 
work alongside these unsung he- 
roes. 


summarized in two words: Ex- 
tremely challenging. 

The experience has been one 
of both personal and professional 
growth. I have been required often 
to go out of my areas of knowledge 
and skills to complete tasks that 
are important to the CTF’s cause. 
Such events have allowed me to 
understand better not only how 
important the CTF is in the fight 
for the rights of taxpayers, but the 
energy, dedication, and passion 
that maintaining such an effort re- 
quires. 

I am confident that this summer 
has allowed me to better under- 
stand how our government works. 
This knowledge will allow me to 
continue fighting for taxpayers af- 
ter this amazing experience has 
ended. 


~~ fundamental flaws with 


~CARBON TAXES 


here’s no 
doubt about 
it: carbon 
taxes are in vogue, 
among people on 
both sides of the po- 
litical spectrum. 
Any new tax is 
always popular on 
the left. But why would those on 
the right, who traditionally call for 
lower taxes and mistrust big gov- 
ernment, support a carbon tax? 
Take, for example, Ontario Pro- 
gressive Conservative Leader Pat- 
rick Brown, or Manitoba PC Pre- 
mier Brian Pallister. Both have said 
they want to impose their own car- 
bon taxes on an already over-taxed 
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citizenry. What’s going on? 

Why are allegedly conservative 
politicians supporting carbon tax- 
es? 

There seem to be two reasons 
allegedly conservative politicians 
support carbon taxes. The first is 
simply cynical politics. There is a 
mistaken belief that carbon tax- 
es are popular with the electorate, 
combined with the fear of being 
branded by political opponents as 
“climate deniers.” 

The second reason some con- 
servatives support carbon taxes 
is more genuine. It is a basic pre- 
cept of free-market thinking that 
putting a price on an unwanted 
thing will result in less of that un- 


Left: Manitoba Pre- 
mier Brian Pallister 
Right: Ontario Con- 
servative leader 
Patrick Brown 


wanted thing. In this case, pricing 
(read: taxing) emissions would re- 
sult in less emissions. They say car- 
bon taxes will be “revenue neu- 
tral;” any increase in our overall 
tax burden will be offset by tax re- 
ductions in other places. For exam- 
ple, reduced income taxes, which 
are far more distorting to the econ- 
omy and damaging for many more 
people. 

So, what are they getting 
wrong? 


The three fundamental flaws 
with carbon taxes 

The argument that carbon taxes 
are popular is a fallacy and politi- 
cians are foolish to think a new tax 
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will get them elected. 

The CTF commissioned Nanos 
Research to poll the Ontario pub- 
lic’s views on carbon taxes. We 
found that 60% of Ontarians oppose 
Premier Kathleen Wynne’s cap- 
and-trade carbon tax that is hidden 
in the price of fossil fuels. But we 
also found that 58% of Ontarians 
would oppose a carbon tax that is 
a straight surcharge on fuels, and 
that 58% were less likely to vote for 
a politician who supports a carbon 
tax. Clearly, the idea isn’t popular. 


Carbon taxes hurt 


f course they hurt; 
they’re designed to do 
so. That’s their purpose. 


Wherever a family fuels up the 
minivan, or a business operates a 
piece of machinery, the point of a 
carbon tax is that they’Il feel pain 
and change their behaviour. 

To dull that pain, carbon tax 
advocates prescribe a dose of 
revenue neutrality. They say 
other taxes will be cut to offset 
the carbon tax burden. 

That requires an unwarrant- 
ed faith in government. True 
revenue neutrality has not been 
achieved anywhere, British Co- 
lumbia included. The Fraser In- 
stitute found that after bring- 
ing in a carbon tax, the Liberal 
government quickly began in- 
cluding pre-existing tax cred- 
its into the “revenue neutral- 
ity” calculation. This resulted 
in a $600-million tax increase 
to British Columbians over two 
years, even though the govern- 


But the free-market argument 
for carbon taxes may seem persua- 
sive to those who understand how 
free markets work. The problem is 
that so-called “markets” in carbon 


aren’t run by Adam Smith’s “invis- 


ible hand;” they’re manipulated by 


self-interested politicians. 

By asking us to trust elected of- 
ficials to bring in a revenue-neu- 
tral carbon tax, we are being asked 
to believe that politicians have 
changed their nature and to give 
them even more power. Should we 


ment told the public the tax was 
revenue neutral. And now that 
there’s an NDP government 
in BC, the tax is going up and 
they’ ve officially abandoned 
any pretence of revenue neu- 
trality. 

But let’s say, for the sake 
of argument, that we live in a 
country with a benevolent king 
whose governing decisions are 
all based on an economics text- 
book. The king doesn’t need to 


be re-elected, and doesn’t need to 
use sneaky tricks like the BC gov- 
ernment did to line his royal pock- 
ets. For every dollar in carbon tax- 
es he takes, he gives households a 


flaws 


trust politicians with more of our 
money, when in the whole histo- 
ry of mankind, there are few exam- 
ples of governments treating our 
money with much respect? 

There are three compelling rea- 
sons that conservatives should op- 
pose carbon taxes, including the 
revenue-neutral kind. 

First, they'll hurt. Second, they 
won't work. And third, a revenue- 
neutral carbon tax misses the big- 
ger picture: taxes are already too 


high. 


dollar back. True revenue neu- 
trality. 

Even in this fairy-tale scenar- 
io, revenue neutrality still hurts 
the economy. 

University of Ottawa re- 
searcher Nic Rivers calculated 
the economic impact of a car- 
bon tax that charges $100 per 
tonne, where revenue neutrality 
is achieved by rebating all of the 
tax collected to households. For 
context, that tax would be about 


20 cents per litre on gasoline. 

The study found that compared 
to baseline projections, the econo- 
my would contract over 10 years, 
peaking in 2020 with a 2.8% GDP 
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reduction. That's a bigger decline 
in GDP than the 2009 recession or 
the 1991 tech bubble turndown, 
and almost as big as the 1982 re- 
cession, arguably the worst re- 
cession Canada has faced in 50 
years. 

Admittedly, there has been 
GDP growth in BC in spite of the 
carbon tax. But we need to con- 
sider Canada as a whole. If a na- 
tional carbon tax were imposed 
across the country, the areas with 
energy-intensive trade-exposed 
sectors would be devastated. 

Also admittedly, there are 
ways of designing a revenue- 


0A carbon tax 
hands a huge 
advantage to 

our American 
competitors, who 
under Trump will 
not suffer a carbon 


tax.@@ 


neutral carbon tax that are less 
economically damaging. But 
again, these options all require 
an unwarranted faith in govern- 
ment, and they also require policy 
tweaks such as tariffs on imports, 
a form of corporate welfare called 
output-based allocations, or the de 
facto elimination of all capital tax- 
es. Some of these treatments are 
worse than the disease and others 
are not feasible politically. 

The result is pretty severe eco- 
nomic damage. 

And a policy that inflicts such 
economic damage on our country 
cannot last. It didn’t last in Aus- 
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tralia, where their carbon tax 
saw a 20% increase to electrici- 
ty rates, causing the policy to be 
abandoned after just two years. 
What's most significant for 
Canada is that the econom- 
ic damage would be exacerbat- 
ed by the current political cli- 
mate. The idea of implementing 
new carbon taxes in Canada, or 


Carbon taxes don’t 
work 


f course, they work in 
the sense that they could 
result in lower emissions 


by Canada. We should admit 
that, just as proponents should 
admit that carbon taxes cause 
economic damage; they’re two 
sides of the same economic coin. 

But they don’t work in the 
sense of the alleged ultimate 
goal of “saving the planet.” 

Even the staunchest environ- 
mentalists and carbon tax enthu- 
siasts admit that Canada’s emis- 
sions are a rounding error in the 
global system. With our country 
making up just 1.7% of global 
emissions, any action by Canada 
will clearly not have a meaning- 
ful impact on the world. 

We are expected to suffer 
what is unquestionably an eco- 
nomic loss, for what is unques- 
tionably no environmental ben- 
efit. Why? 

Apparently you’re not al- 
lowed to ask this question. 


keeping existing ones, is absurd 
with Donald Trump as American 
president. A carbon tax hands a 
huge advantage to our American 
competitors, who under Trump 
will not suffer a carbon tax. 

And for what? Absolute- 
ly nothing, because all the evi- 
dence shows that carbon taxes 
don’t impact the environment. 


To avoid the question, carbon 
tax boosters frame their policy as a 
moral imperative and use rhetori- 
cal tricks to try to undermine the 
opposition. 

First, anyone challenging the 
idea of a carbon tax is accused of 
“denying the science of climate 
change.” This is an obvious red 


herring, designed to move the de- 
bate from the realm of the efficacy 
of a new tax into the realm of sci- 
ence. Apparently, unless you are 
climate scientist, you can’t reason- 
ably oppose a dramatic increase 
to the cost of commuting to work 


or keeping your family warm in 
winter. By changing the subject, 
the very real problems with a 
carbon tax are glossed over. 

The second rhetorical trick 
is to say that opposing a car- 
bon tax means “doing nothing.” 
This isn’t accurate. Many who 
oppose carbon taxes might fa- 
vour such alternatives as tar- 
geted regulations, adaptation to 
a changing climate (which our 
neighbours, not we, are alleged- 
ly changing), or tax incentives 
for emission reductions without 
a corresponding tax increase. 

But, in fact, “doing nothing” 
isn’t such a bad idea. At least 
right now. After all, “nothing” 
is exactly what a Canadian car- 
bon tax will achieve for the glob- 
al climate. 


Economic pain for no environ- 
mental gain is what happens when 
you put ideology ahead of human 
lives. We’re told that a carbon tax 
is a moral imperative and we all 
must make sacrifices for a greater 
good. But a robust Canadian econ- 


omy providing jobs and 
a viable future is also a 
moral imperative. 
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0611 fact, “doing nothing” isn’t 


Clever rhetoric can’t. SUCh a bad idea. At least right now. 
turn a bad policy into 
a good one. If carbon 
taxes achieve nothing 
at a tremendous cost, 
they must fall by the 
wayside. 


Taxes are already 
too high 


revenue-neutral carbon 
tax misses the point — 
ur taxes are already 


too high 

The top marginal income 
tax rates are above 50% in sev- 
en provinces. The highest is in 
Nova Scotia, with a top rate of 


After all, "nothing" is exactly what 
a Canadian carbon tax will achieve 
for the global climate. @@ 


54% followed closely by Ontario 
at 53.3%. 

We need to fight for a low- 
er overall tax burden, not de- 
bate new and more complicat- 
ed ways of burdening taxpay- 
ers, with taxes that will creep 
higher and higher. Leaked doc- 
uments show the federal gov- 
ernment is eyeing a $300 per 
ton carbon tax. Canada’s annu- 
al greenhouse gas emissions are 
about 732 megatonnes. A $300 
per tonne carbon tax would cost 
$220 billion per year, more than 
the $192 billion the federal gov- 
ernment collects in total income 
taxes. 

Politicians need to re-think 
their support for carbon taxes, 
and soon. t) 


imports of these products. 


( 


Isabelle Bouchard 


ampaign Research published 
C: poll in May 2017 that asked 

Canadians whether they ap- 
prove or disapprove of supply man- 
agement. The results were crystal 
clear: 75% of Canadians approve of 
supply management. Poll after poll 
continues to show overwhelming 
public support for the system that 
works for consumers, for the Cana- 
dian economy and for farmers. 

With supply management, Cana- 
dian farmers work together to match 
domestic demand with Canadian 
products. This helps deliver the con- 
stant supply of fresh products that 
Canadians want and enjoy while 
farmers earn a fair return for their 
labour and investment. 

As a result, Canada’s supply- 
managed agricultural sectors are 
among the country’s strongest; col- 
lectively adding 348,000 jobs to our 
communities, $6.9 billion dollars 
in tax revenues and $29.6 billion to 
Canada’s GDP. 


Supply management does not 
raise prices for consumers 
Canada’s supply managed farm- 
ers are a part of a value chain: farm- 
ers are at the beginning, processors 
are in the middle, and retailers are 
at the end. There is no direct link be- 
tween the price a farmer receives, 
and the retail price; retailers and res- 
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upply management is the practice of establishing quotas 
S = production of certain agricultural items such as milk, 

cheese, eggs, chickens and turkeys in Canada. Farmers 
must purchase quota (the right to produce a certain amount) 
for these products. High tariffs and restrictions are applied to 


Debate: Is supply manage 


Some countries, such as New Zealand, have abandoned 
supply management, while some farmers in the United States 
have advocated enacting a system like Canada. 

CTF supporters were asked their opinions as to what posi- 
tion the CTF should take on supply management during our 
last survey. Approximately 34% of supporters felt the CTF 


taurants charge what they feel the 
market will bear. 

The price paid by the consum- 
er is related to many factors, includ- 
ing: retailer competition, brand posi- 
tioning, the cost of competing items 
and “door crasher” specials. None of 
these factors are related to the share 
the farmer receives, which repre- 
sents a fraction of the final price. 

Furthermore, in Canada, retail 
prices for milk are in line with those 
in other jurisdictions. A Nielsen 
study conducted in 2016 showed that 
consumers paid an average of $1.48 
per litre for fresh milk in Canada, 
compared to $1.68 in New Zealand, 
$1.75 in France and $1.22 in the US. 


No government subsidies 
needed 


Canada’s dairy, poultry and egg 
industries derive their returns di- 
rectly from the marketplace, and re- 
ceive no direct government sub- 
sidies. The same cannot be said in 
many other jurisdictions that do not 
have supply management. 

The US offers its farmers bil- 
lions in subsidies every year, avail- 
able to their producers through the 
US Farm Bill. In the European Un- 
ion, farmers are subsidized by a gen- 
erous Common Agricultural Policy 
that provides more than €50 billion 
in support to the agricultural sector. 
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Supply management does 
not affect Canada’s trade 
negotiations 

Since 1994, Canada has negoti- 
ated a total of 13 trade agreements 
with 53 countries. In each of these 
agreements, Canada has been able 
to maintain supply management 
while aggressively and successful- 
ly promoting open trade in oth- 
er sectors. 

When it comes to negoti- 
ating trade agreements, all 
countries have sensitive sec- 
tors they wish to protect. The 
US, for example, has a long 
history of restrictive import pro- 
tection in the sugar and dairy in- 
dustries. In seeking to defend sup- 
ply-managed sectors during trade 
negotiations, Canada is not an ex- 
ception, it is a part of the norm. 


Who 
deb 
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A system that works for 
Canadians and for Canada 

Canada’s dairy, 
poultry and egg 
farmers place 
their focus on 
consumer desires 
for high-quality, safe, 
ethically-raised food at afford- 
able prices. 

Supply management is 
truly a model that benefits 
Canadians. 


ent benefitting Canadians? 


should advocate supply management be ended immediate- 
ly. Approximately 27% of supporters felt that supply man- 
agement should be phased out over time, while offering com- 
pensation to quota holders. And slightly over 12% of support- 
ers suggested we take no position. Eight per cent felt that we 
should advocate the current system stay in place. And lastly, 


16% were unsure. 


anada insists on protecting 
C supply management of its 

dairy industry. But in rene- 
gotiating the North American Free 
Trade Agreement, the United States 
has a legitimate complaint. At sig- 
nificant cost to consumers and our 
economy, we continue to defend a 
system that is no longer defen- 
sible. 

Our made-in-Canada car- 
tel protects a mere 6% of 
Canadian farmers. Based 
on high-price fixing, pro- 
duction control and ex- 

tremely high tariffs, it is the 
sick cow of global agricultur- 
al trade. The wealthy and power- 
ful dairy lobby has persuaded pol- 
iticians to allow behaviour that 
for everyone else would be illegal. 
The few dairy farmers left in Cana- 
da are, on average, 
multimillionaires. 
It is no surprise that 
they lobby hard to 
P keep the system that has 
made them rich. But with 
so much at stake, NAFTA negoti- 
ations are no place for “alternative 
facts.” 
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“Canadian prices aren’t that 

high.” Nonsense, of course they are 
é — that’s why we have tariffs ranging 
up to 300%. 


“We can’t compete with the 
heavily subsidized US dairy pro- 
ducers.” While completely con- 
tradicting the first “fact,” this is 
also false. The US has dramatical- 
ly reduced its own subsidization of 
dairy. The US aggregate measure of 
support (AMS) for dairy, as calcu- 
lated for the World Trade Organi- 
zation, is around $14 million. Com- 
pare this to approximately $485 mil- 
lion in Canada, the equivalent of al- 
most $5 billion in the US. 


“Supply management protects 
the family farm.” The opposite is 
true. In Canada, the rate of consoli- 
dation has been higher in the dairy, 
poultry and egg sectors than in 
most other agricultural sectors. In 
the 1970s, there were approximate- 
ly 145,000 dairy producers; there are 
now barely more than 9,000. 


“Supply management helps Ca- 
nadian agriculture.” It actually 
hurts the majority of Canadian farm- 
ers, including beef, pork, grain, oil- 
seed and pulse producers, who 
would benefit from more global 
trade. Over 90% of Canadian farm- 
ers operate without this sweet deal; 
97% of our total AMS goes to dairy. 


“Without supply management, 
we'll get US milk produced with 
growth hormones.” This has noth- 


We've invited two people with strong opinions to debate 
whether supply management is benefitting Canadians. On the 
yes side we have Isabelle Bouchard of the Dairy Farmers of 
Canada. On the no side we have former Liberal MP and cur- 
rent head of the Canada West Foundation Martha Hall Findlay. 


ing to do with supply management. 
For the Canada-European Union 
Comprehensive Economic and Trade 
Agreement (CETA), Europe insist- 
ed that beef coming from Canada be 
hormone-free. Canada could do the 
same for US milk. 


“It is not a government subsidy.” 
The government-regulated cartel en- 
sures a subsidy that is paid for by all 
Canadians, not as taxpayers, but via 
artificially high prices. All interna- 
tional trade authorities agree that it is 
indeed a massive subsidy. 


“We can’t compete with our cold- 
er climate.” It defies logic to claim 
that the southern Quebec climate is 
different from the one immediate- 
ly across the border in New York or 
Vermont. Most of dairy-heavy Wis- 
consin is farther north than Toronto. 


“The US maintains a trade sur- 
plus.” Supply management prevents 
us from selling outside Canada at 
competitive prices — we thus choose 
not to export more than we do. 


“It doesn’t affect Canada’s trade 
negotiations.” For each trade deal 
we've signed, we have had to give on 
other things to protect supply man- 
agement. NAFTA is critical to vast 
parts of the Canadian economy; what 
are we willing to sacrifice this time? Ls 
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grey tsunami? 


t's fairly well 
known that Cana- 
da’s population is 
getting older and that 
the enormous demo- 
graphic shift will have 
a significant impact on 
government finances. 
What's not as well known, however, is 
the lack of planning to address this chal- 
lenge at the provincial level. 


Background 


Statistics Canada estimates that sen- 
ior citizens, as a share of Canada’s pop- 
ulation, will increase from 15% to 24% 
between 2013 and 2038. This shift is pri- 
marily due to the 1946-65 baby boom in 
Canada, a subsequent drop in the birth 
rate and an increase in life expectancy. 

While the demographic shift will im- 
pact Canadian provinces to varying de- 
grees, every province is expected to see 
its proportion of senior citizens increase 
over the next several decades. 

The “grey tsunami” will impact gov- 
ernment finances in two major ways. 

First, as we get older, we tend to use 
the health care system more frequent- 
ly, and the types of services we require 
tend to be more costly. For example, 
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government data show that in 2013 the 
average Canadian between ages 50-54 
cost the health care system $3,051. How- 
ever, those in the 80-84 age bracket cost 
an average of $16,008. 

Second, government revenues will 
be adversely impacted as waves of peo- 
ple retire and leave the workforce. While 
Canada’s economy grew by an aver- 
age of 2.8% each year between 1982 and 
2015, the federal government expects 
our annual growth rate to hover be- 
tween 1.6% and 1.8% between 2016 and 
2090. Lower economic growth means 
less tax paid to the government. 

Despite knowing about this loom- 
ing financial challenge for decades, gov- 
ernments have failed to put aside any 
savings to address the problem. Instead 
they decided to amass nearly $1.4 tril- 
lion in provincial and federal debt. 


Federal analysis 


Back in 2010, the federal govern- 
ment, through its newly established Of- 
fice of the Parliamentary Budget Offic- 
er (PBO), began conducting an annu- 
al analysis that explored the long-term 
sustainability of its finances as Canada’s 
population ages. 

During the first couple of years, the 
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Average 
yearly 
medicare 
costs by age 
group in 2013 


$3,051 


Ages 50 - 54 


PBO calculated a fiscal gap of about $20 
billion at the federal level. This meant 
the federal government would either 
have to raise taxes or cut its annual 
spending by about $20 billion in order to 
maintain its current debt levels (net debt 
to GDP ratio) over the long term. 

However, the PBO’s 2012 report 
showed the federal situation complete- 
ly changed; the report showed a posi- 
tive balance of $25 billion. This was due 
to several decisions made by the Harper 
government to restrain spending. 

Since 2011, the PBO has also calcu- 
lated the combined fiscal gap for all 
provinces, territories, municipal gov- 
ernments and aboriginal reserves; a fig- 
ure that has bounced around between 
$26 and 36 billion. While the analysis 
has been interesting, it hasn’t provided a 
province-by-province breakdown. 


Provincial analysis 


In June, the CTF filed freedom of in- 
formation requests with each provincial 
government, asking them for their own 
analysis of their long-term financial s 
tainability. 


The results were dismal. (You can 
learn more about provincial responses 
ina report published on taxpayer.com: 


What aging population? Provinces woefully 


unprepared.) 

Quebec responded by saying the 
government has some analysis but that 
the material is confidential. The Nova 


Scotia government indicated it has some 


research but the data hasn’t been sum- 
marized in a report. We were told we 
could obtain the data, but it would cost 
$750. Manitoba released some analy- 
sis, but the content fell short of what is 
needed. 

Incredibly, the rest of the provinc- 
es essentially responded that they don’t 
have anything. Nothing. Thus, they’re 
acting like a 63-year-old with a pile of 
debt and no retirement savings. 


New PBO analysis 


Shortly after we released our analy- 
sis, the PBO issued its 2017 Fiscal Sus- 
tainability Report. The report includ- 
ed, for the first time, an examination of 
each province’s finances over the long 
term. 

The PBO concluded that eight prov- 
inces are facing a long-term fiscal gap. 
This means that unless they reduce 
spending or raise taxes, their net debt- 
to-GDP levels are going to increase. 
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The good news 


NM no mistake: the situation is 
troubling. If governments don’t 
start taking the situation seriously, we're 
likely going to face higher tax bills, 
longer waiting lists in health care or 
both. 

Here are a few ways we can address 
the problem without simply raising tax- 
es: 


Scale back compensa- 

tion: It’s well known that gov- 

ernment employees make more 

money and have better bene- 
fits than people doing similar work out- 
side of government. As waves of gov- 
ernment employees retire over coming 
decades, governments should introduce 
more reasonable compensation packag- 
es for new hires. This move alone could 
save tens of billions of dollars country- 
wide. 


Focus on priorities: Think 
of the billions governments 
give to special interest groups 
each year and spend on non- 
essential projects (e.g. Bombardier bail- 
outs, funding for pro sports teams, 
strange public art installations, etc.). In- 
stead we should see governments focus 


on core services and find ways to deliver 


them in a more cost-effective manner. 


Revenues: The Financial Post 


calculated in 2016 that there 
were 35 projects in Canada 


worth $129 billion that were ei- 


ther “stalled or cancelled due to oppo- 
sition from environmental, aboriginal 
and/or community groups.” Imagine 
the tax revenues governments would 
see if we started green-lighting some of 
these initiatives.{9 
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Starting the 


school year with 
a bang 


eneration 
Screwed is 
off to a great 
start this fall. As soon 
as they got back to 
school, our team of 
co-ordinators began 
Biecera hosting kiosks and 
eee ralsing awareness on 
Executive Director university campuses 
about the staggering size of our na- 
tional debt. We already have hun- 
dreds of new supporters signing our 
petition demanding that Prime Min- 
ister Justin Trudeau balance the fed- 
eral budget. 
Here’s an overview of what 
we've been up to these last few 
months: 
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Generation Screwed training 
retreat 


Near the end of August, 18 Gen- 
eration Screwed co-ordinators took 
part in our training retreat. They got 
to know other co-ordinators from 
across the country, had an intensive 
three days of training from some of 
our experts, exchanged best practic- 
es and planned for the year ahead. 
Presentations included how to write 
good op-eds, best practices for ki- 
osks on campus and a quick guide 
to organizing top notch events. Our 
team of co-ordinators is more pre- 
pared than ever to take the fight for 
fiscal responsibility to campus and 
bring more and more young Cana- 
dians on board with this Common 
Sense Revolution 2.0. 


Vancouver Action Forum 


On Sept. 16, Generation Screwed 
hosted its first-ever Action Forum 
in British Columbia. Taking place 
at Simon Fraser University’s Har- 
bour Centre in downtown Vancou- 
ver, the event featured experts such 
as Stockwell Day, Ken Boessenkool 
and Vancouver Coun. George Af- 
fleck, as well as the CTF’s Aar- 
on Wudrick and 
Kris Sims, 


cov 


er Action Forum 


providing insights into how we can 
reform all levels of government so 
they respect taxpayers, both present 
and future. 


Recognizing 
outstanding 
achievements 


Shal Marriott - Generation 
Screwed movement builder 


A political science and history 
student at Carleton University in Ot- 
tawa, Shal is one of our most dedi- 
cated co-ordinators. Over the past 
year, she’s helped build a strong 
presence not only at Carleton, but 
throughout Ottawa and Ontario by 
actively promoting the movement 
whenever an opportunity present- 
ed itself. She’s always been willing 
to take on more responsibility and 
exceed our expectations as both a 
campus and regional co-ordinator. 
She embodies what it means to 
be a true movement builder. 


Thank you for your dedication, Shal, 
and to many more great years with 
the movement. 


Trinity Western University: 
campus club of the year 
Under the helm of the one and 


ley, BC, has not only been one of our 
most active, but has also managed to 
attract a large following on the uni- 
versity’s campus. This is all thanks 
to a strong and dedicated on-cam- 
pus team, as well as great event or- 
ganizing skills and finding the per- 
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thanks to them, an ever-increasing 
number of students at Trinity West- 
ern University are taking action to 
preserve their financial futures. Gen- 
eration Screwed owes them a debt of 
gratitude. 


only Michael Loughrin, our cam- 
pus club at Trinity Western Univer- 
sity, in Lang- 


s we embark on the 
2017-18 school year, 
Generation Screwed is 


celebrating its five-year anni- 
versary. Despite the fact there 
is still a lot to be done, as politi- 
cians at all levels keep financing 
today’s electoral promises using 
tomorrow’s prosperity, we are in 
a better position than ever. 

For the past five years, we’ve 
battled the myth that young people 
support large deficits. Truth be told, our 
number of supporters has grown greatly 
since the Trudeau government came to pow- 
er. When we tell young Canadians just how large 
the debt and deficit are, an overwhelming major- 


fect way to approach fiscal issues 
with the student population. Mi- 
chael and his team are a great 
asset to the movement 
as a whole, and 


Generation 
Screwed turns five 


not strategizing fo, they 
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ity can’t help but say, “This is way too much. It is 
irresponsible to overspend like this.” 

We’ve grown to a point where politicians can- 
not ignore millennials any longer. With our Fu- 
ture Generations Protection Pledge, we were able 
to get most Conservative leadership candidates 
to commit to balanced budgets and debt reduc- 
tion. Andrew Scheer is one of them and we look 
forward to making sure he keeps his promise. At 
the moment, Generation Screwed has co-ordi- 
nators in nine of 10 provinces, with New Brun- 
swick the only missing link, and our events have 
drawn thousands of students. 

While we are still quite a young movement, 
Generation Screwed co-ordinators can look 
back and be proud of what they have achieved 
so far. L 
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account for half half of the issue: many other indus- 
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els, the opposite of a subsidy. dies. They are 
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tax code that include everything 
from the RRSP deduction to the ac- 
celerated capital cost allowance 
used by fossil fuel companies. 

Externalities aren’t subsidies, 
but the biggest claims about fossil 
fuel subsidies include them. They 
include indirect costs such as the 
cost of pollution and carbon diox- 
ide emissions. 

The highest estimates of fossil 
fuel subsidies are based on Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund data, which 
include estimates of the costs of 
externalities. The IMF’s 2015 data 
claim $61 billion in Canadian sub- 
sidies for fossil fuel, including $23 
billion for global warming, $20 bil- 
lion for road congestion and $8 bil- 
lion for local air pollution. None 
of those are subsidies, but the con- 
gestion figure is especially mis- 
leading, as those costs wouldn’t go 
away if all vehicles were convert- 
ed to electric. The IMF’s estimate of 
fossil fuel subsidies seems fanciful, 
but it’s a convenient bludgeon for 
those who want to attack the fossil 
fuel industry. 

The Global Subsidies Initiative 
(GSI) provides more credible data, 
but it is also flawed. Its most re- 
cent estimate of subsidies was 
$2.3 billion in 2014. That esti- 
mate is almost entirely tax 
expenditures. The larg- 
est supposed subsidy in 
its analysis is the Alberta 
new well royalty reduc- 
tion. Not collecting tax is 
different from spending 
it, and it’s not clear that 


taxing a compa- 
ny less is a sub- 
sidy. The claim 
is made that tax 
expenditures 
treat the fos- 

sil fuel industry 
better than oth- 
ers, but there are 
many targeted 


C6 The highest estimates of fossil fuel subsidies 
are based on International Monetary Fund 
data... The IMF’s 2015 data claim $61 billion in 
Canadian subsidies for fossil fuel, including $23 
billion for ‘global warming,’ $20 billion for road 
congestion and $8 billion for local air pollution. 


tax cuts for var- 
ious industries. 
Even some of the 
tax expenditures 
used by the fossil fuel industry are 
available to other industries. 

The GSI data also include in- 
formation on corporate welfare. It 
shows that in 2014 there was $235 
million in direct subsidies to the 
sector. This is where the real sub- 
sidies are. Governments across the 
country are spending on corporate 
welfare, and some of that goes to 
the fossil fuel industry. However, 
far greater subsidies go to automo- 
tive, aerospace and “green technol- 
ogy” companies. 

Even if you consider tax expen- 
ditures to be subsidies, it’s impor- 


None of those are subsidies. @@ 


tant to note that they are being rap- 
idly reduced. During the last fed- 
eral election, the Trudeau Liber- 
als said they would phase out sub- 
sidies for the fossil fuel industry, a 
commitment that Canada and oth- 
er members of the G20 have made 
every year since 2009. At the North 
American leaders’ summit in 2016, 
Trudeau committed to phase out 
fossil fuel subsidies by 2025. 

Since 2009, three federal tax ex- 
penditures targeting the industry 
have been completely phased out. 
Of course, eliminating tax expendi- 
tures appeals to politicians, because 
it results in more tax revenue. 

The fossil fuel industry is 
uniquely targeted with exaggerat- 
ed claims about government sup- 
port. The subsidies are actually 
in the hundreds of millions, but 
after accounting for all the tax- 
es levied only on fossil fu- 
els, the industry isn’t 
really subsidized 
at all. is 


Want the CTF to 


tackle your question? Ask for it by 


e-mail at: 
research@taxpayer.com 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


he nationally 

vaunted “rev- 

enue neutral” 
BC carbon tax has 
finally taken off 
its mask. The car- 
bon tax in Canada’s 
western-most prov- 
ince is now just an- 
other bare-faced tax grab designed 
to pinch money from your wallet 
and plunk it into government cof- 
fers. 

The new NDP government an- 
nounced during its mini-budget 
presentation in Victoria in Septem- 
ber that the carbon tax will increase 
to $50 per tonne by 2021, a full cal- 
endar year ahead of the federal- 
ly imposed schedule. It will also no 
longer be revenue neutral. 

In fact, the BC carbon tax hasn’t 
been revenue neutral for many 
years and successive governments 
have been using creative accounting 
to make it appear that way on the 
books. In February, the Fraser Insti- 
tute reported that the Christy Clark 
Liberal government was using pre- 
existing tax credits to make the car- 
bon tax appear revenue neutral. If 
the out-dated credits were removed 
from the balance sheet, it showed 
the carbon tax stopped being reve- 
nue neutral back in 2013-14 and was 
hitting British Columbians with a 
cumulative tax increase of $865 mil- 
lion, or $728 for a family of four. 

The BC Liberals subsequently re- 
moved some of the older credits to 
attempt to bring the tax back into 
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BC carbon tax 
revenue 
anymore 


balance for 

their final 

budget, how- 

ever, the newly 
elected NDP gov- 
ernment has aban® 
doned the charade of 
making the carbon tax appear 
revenue neutral. 

During the invite-only lockup 
in Victoria, Finance Minister Car- 
ol James defended the move under 
questioning from reporters, saying 
that the carbon tax is a “tool” for 
government. The CTF was on site, 
and we were told by a long-serv- 
ing finance department official that 
the attempt to make the carbon tax 
show up as revenue neutral in the 
BC budget had always just been 
“an accounting exercise” anyway. 

The CTF had long warned 
that carbon tax- 
es might be revenue 
neutral for govern- 
ments, but they’re 


66; long-serving 


not being heeded by other provin- 
cial governments. We are on the 
path to ever-increasing taxes under 
the guise of slowing global climate 
change and BC is leading the way. 
How much will the tax cost we 
users of carbon? Federal govern- 
ment bureaucrats have done the 
calculations, so the numbers are 
known, but the Trudeau govern- 
ment is refusing to release the in- 
formation in Parliament. Internal 
federal government documents re- 
cently obtained by Blacklocks Re- 
porter, an inves- 
tigative jour- 
nalism online 
news site, show 


never revenue neu- fi nance d e Da rt me nt that the feder- 
tral for families. Fur- : : ally forced car- 
ther, allowing gov- off Cl al [sa id] the a tax of $50 
ernment to set an ar- attem pt to ma ke the per tonne, set to 
bitrary price on an be in place by 
element that isemit- Cd rbon tax S h OW U p year 2020, will 


ted by nearly every 
action of our mod- 
ern civilization was 
bound for perma- 
nent escalation and 
abuse. Now that 
warning has unfor- 
tunately come true 
and it is at risk of 


as revenue neutral in 
the BC budget had 

always just been ‘an 
accounting exercise’ 


anyway. @@ 


cost Western 
Canadian crop 
farmers $3,705 
per year and 
will not reduce 
their carbon di- 
oxide emissions. 
How much is 
it going to cost 


folks who aren’t farmers? It’s tough 
to get a straight answer, but reports 
say it will cost drivers 11.6 cents 
more per litre of gasoline and it will 
take an extra $50 per month away 
from people in BC. Double that for 
folks in Nova Scotia, who depend 
more on coal and oil for power and 
heat. Those are just preliminary es- 


British Columbians hit with vote tax 


C taxpayers are being stuck 
B with a vote tax, courtesy of a 
premier who promised oth- 
erwise. 
Premier John Horgan has an- 
nounced that big corporations and 
big unions can’t donate to political 


parties anymore, but there’s a catch: 


to wean parties off that cash he im- 


timates and it would be folly to for- 
get that when government is in- 
volved it always winds up costing 
even more than we were told. 
Canada should learn a lesson 
from BC’s experience: taxes are just 
taxes. The government, both elect- 
ed and bureaucratic, is just a collec- 
tion of well-paid people with var- 


posed a per-vote subsidy on BC res- 
idents. That means the taxpayer is 
going to fork over an extra $2.50 
every time a political party gets a 
vote. 

Political parties will rake in $16.4 
million from BC taxpayers over the 
next four years. That’s the cost of 
about 82,000 tickets to see the Ca- 

nucks play. 

After this latest flip- 
flop gouging by gov- 
ernment, taxpayers 

will now be paying for 
candidate lawn signs, 
partisan attack ads and 
political junk mail. 
Political par- 
ties already 
enjoy over- 
ly generous 
tax receipts, 
far higher than 
charities receive. 
In BC, people get 
a 75% tax cred- 
it for the first 


ied political opinions and varied ex- 
pertise who decide how to spend 
your money and alter your behav- 
iour. Government will continue to 
grow and spread and need more 
sustenance in the form of taxes until 
it is pruned back by voters who are 
fed up with surrendering more than 
40% of their income. 


$100 they donate to a provincial po- 
litical party. So, if someone donates 
$100 to the BC NDP, they get a $75 
tax credit; however, if they donate 
$100 to the Red Cross, they would 
only get a tax credit for $20.06. 
Contributing to political parties 
should be up to the free will and judg- 
ment of all Canadians. If parties want 
to pass the hat at rah-rah rallies, cre- 
ate online campaigns or host tele- 
thons with yogic flyer performances 
by the Natural Law Party, that’s their 
prerogative. They should, however, 
keep their partisan hands out of 
taxpayers’ pockets. [is 
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ber we secured them votes. became a major problem for the 
important com- Dalton McGuinty, Ontario’s for- premier. 
mitments from the mer premier, famously signed our Voters will decide in 2019 
three candidates for pledge in 2003 to not raise taxes, whether the United Conservative 
by Colin leader of the United but went on to break his promise Party forms government. And if 
Craig Conservative Party after getting elected. When he did, that happens, you can bet we'll be 
ee Alberta of Alberta. At a Cal- media stories abounded with foot- there to remind the new premier of 
irector . H 
gary press confer- age and pictures from our pledge- the pledge he signed. 


ence, Brian Jean, Jason Kenney and z 
Doug Schweitzer signed our Tax- Carbon tax advocate seems to love oil 
payer Protection Pledge, commit- 
ting (if they are elected premier) to 
eliminate the carbon tax within 100 
days and balance Alberta’s budget 
within their first term. 

Our pledge is not a legally bind- 
ing agreement, but it does put 
pressure on politicians to keep 
their promises. Candidates know 
that if they eventually become 
premier, and break their commit- 
ment, video and pictures from 
our pledge-signing event will be 


hy is it that carbon tax pro- Mordor, the dark, evil land from the 
ponents and anti-oil activists | movie Lord of the Rings. 
often seem to have some of While serving on the government 
the largest “carbon footprints” around? committee, Berman billed taxpayers for 
We recently obtained documents seven flights to Edmonton (most from 
from the Alberta government that Vancouver, but one from New York) 


show the expenses of Tzeporah Ber- and one to Vancouver. All these flights 
man, the anti-oil activist Premier Ra- raise the question: why couldn’t she 
chel Notley appointed to her OilSands _ have participated in those meetings by 
Advisory Group. Recall that Berman conference call or videoconference to 
once compared Alberta’s oil sands to reduce her carbon emissions? 
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Temporary victory in Calgary 


payers were up in arms after an- 

other questionable “public art” 
exhibit was unveiled. 

The $500,000 art installation, 
which may look like the ruins of a 
bombed-out building, was paid for 
as a result of the city’s public art pol- 
icy. The policy currently sees the city 
set aside 1% of the cost of a major 
capital project to pay for new pub- 
lic art (something Edmonton does as 
well). 

While many gums flapped in 


Victory: 
city charters 


[: August, the Alberta govern- 


iE late July a lot of Calgary tax- 


ment finally released its draft city 

charter regulations and there was 
some good news for taxpayers in Ed- 
monton and Calgary: the two cities 
were not given new taxing powers. 

CTF Alberta Director Paige 
MacPherson worked with the CFIB 
over the previous 18 months urging 
the government to reject new tax- 
ing powers. For years, municipali- 
ties have been clamouring for new 
taxing powers, so it was important 
to make sure Calgary and Edmon- 
ton didn’t become the thin edge of 


Even stranger, the flight receipts that 
Berman handed in for reimbursement had 
the frequent flyer numbers blacked out. 
Why would an anti-oil activist be collect- 
ing frequent flyer points? 

Finally, the documents show Berman 
handed in more than 20 tax receipts but 


not a single one for public transit. Strange, 
isn’t it? For a pro-carbon tax, anti-oil ac- 
tivist, Berman sure seems to like to use 
services that rely on oil and gas products. 


frustration over the new 
“art,” we asked city 
Coun. Sean Chu to take 
action. We asked him to 
table a motion to at least 
freeze such wasteful 
spending while so many 
Calgarians are out of 
work. After a bit of back 
and forth with him on Twitter, he 
eventually agreed to bring forward 
a motion. 

Chu kept his word, and even- 
tually council passed a motion to 


ONS 


freeze public 
art spending 
and review the 
city’s policy, in- 
cluding what to 
do about pub- 
lic art spending 
during difficult 
economic times. 
We'll encourage them to solic- 
it donations and corporate spon- 
sorship for public art in the future, 
just as other cities have successful- 
ly done. 


Interim Alberta Director Colin Craig provides 
media comment after city charter regulations 


were announced. 


the wedge. 

The new regulations weren't all 
roses and chocolates, though; there 
were some troubling changes pro- 
posed. For instance, the regulations 
would allow Calgary and Edmon- 
ton to run deficits, provided they 
balance their budgets over a four- 
year period. This is problematic as it 
could allow a municipality to go on 
a pre-election spending spree, run- 
ning up a deficit right before the 
election. That would mean the next 
council would then have to clean up 
the financial mess. 

This problem already occurs at 
the provincial and federal levels, 
where governments are allowed to 
run deficits. But that doesn’t mean 
the problem should be extended to 


municipal governments. 

Further, the regulations also pro- 
pose to allow the two cities to hand 
out loans to people for “clean ener- 
gy” and “affordable housing” pro- 
jects. If Calgary and Edmonton end 
up using such new powers, it would 
be an odd move as the two cities 
contend they do not have enough 
resources to perform their basic re- 
sponsibilities right now, fixing our 
streets, policing them, maintaining 
parks, etc. 

The CTF is providing feedback to 
the provincial government about its 
proposed changes. At the very least, 
we can celebrate the fact new tax- 
ing powers don’t appear to be head- 
ing towards municipalities anytime 
soon. Is 
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askPower spent $15,558.42 to get 
rid of a fish pond. 

The CTF files 
hundreds of freedom of 
information requests 

LS every year to catch 
we waste and hold gov- 
ACM TCgy ernments account- 
Prairie Director : 
able. Some weird 
stuff pops up from time to time. 
And a crown power compa- 
ny spending $15,558.42 to 
get rid of a fish pond, well, 
that’s weird. 

It started with a tip that 
SaskPower was 
spending a lot of 
money on renova- 
tions at its Regina 
headquarters. 
Sometimes these 
tips turn up noth- 


66: cost more to care 
for those fish than it 


ing, but we filed 

anFOltogetSas- 40S to house and feed 
kPower’sreno a Couple of university 
bills and most of 

thedocuments we Students. 


got back were un- 

remarkable. But 

there were also 

invoices for $15,558.42 to “fill in fish pond” at 
head office. 

That’s the kind of thing that piques cu- 
riosity, so we asked about the invoice. 

“This fish pond was built with the 
building in the early ‘60s,” replied an offi- 
cial at SaskPower. It was a big fish pond on 
the ground floor of the headquarters. The fish 
are now gone and there are old SaskPower artifacts 
displayed there instead. “We evaluated the maintenance 
costs over the coming years and found that removing it 
would be less costly.” 

Sometimes the answer to a question creates even 
more curiosity. SaskPower spent $15,558.42 getting rid 
of a fish pond to save money? How much was SaskPow- 
er spending on that fish pond before? 

Again, SaskPower helpfully emailed answers: 
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askPower cuts Its fish budget 


Hi! Our evaluation was based on the 
maintenance cost for the last year 

the fish pond was in operation. In 
2015-16, the pond cost: 


e $14,761.17 in annual 
maintenance (cleaning, charcoal 
filtration, hygiene); 


¢ $1,509.89 in food; 
e $3,672.32 in repairs; and, 
¢ $856.80 in electricity and filters. 


SaskPower was spending $20,800.18 per year 
ona fish pond at its headquarters. 
Let’s put that in perspective. The annu- 
al maintenance bill for the fish pond was more 
than double the cost of a dorm room at the Uni- 
versity of Regina. The bill for fish food would 
pay for 4,400 packages of Mr. Noodles. 
Bottom line: it cost more to care for 
those fish than it does to house 
and feed a couple of univer- 
sity students. 

Now, to be fair to 
university students, 
eventually they 

graduate and get jobs. 
They’re expensive, 
but when they finally 
leave, the only cost is a 
tank of gas and the old 
futon they take from the 
basement. 
Let’s focus on the good 
news. Sure, SaskPower spent $15,558.42 to get rid of 
its fish pond, but now it’s saving $20,800.18 every year. 
That means the annual power bills from a city block’s 
worth of ratepayers won't be going down the drain in 
the fish pond any more. In the world of government 
spending, that could qualify as progress. 
One more piece of good news: a Good Samaritan 
adopted the fish, so they’re just fine. 


Budget talk 4imust turn into 


he last Sas- Ria 
| katchewan budg- —_— 
et was painful and the government made ~ 
it clear that everyone would share the pain. Taxpay- 
ers would be hit with a $900-million tax hike as the PST 
went up a point and was applied to new targets such 
as insurance premiums. On the other hand, the govern- 
ment promised to trim its compensation costs for gov- 
ernment employees by 3.5% to save $250 million. 

Residents started paying those higher taxes almost 
immediately. 

But what about that compensation trimming? Well, 
that’s not moving so quickly. 

“Negotiations to achieve the human resources com- 
pensation measures continue,” stated the government's 
first-quarter update on Aug. 25. “As resolution is un- 
likely prior to the end of September, projected 2017-18 
savings have been reduced by one-half.” 

That’s interesting. Apparently, government employ- 
ees are reluctant to take a pay cut, so negotiations are 
going slowly. As a result, the government isn’t 
going to save $125 million of the $250 
million it counted on saving. 

The only thing that’s surpris- 
ing about that is that the govern- | 
ment is apparently surprised. 

And it raises the question: 
when will these negotiations 
get done? It seems unlikely that | 
government employees will be- 
come less reluctant to take a 
pay cut. Does the government 


have a plan to achieve this key 
mM of its fiscal plan? If not, 


it’ll be tough for the 

government to keep its 
promise to balance the budget be- 
fore the next election. 

That’s not the only unfortunate surprise in the quar- 
terly update. 

Spending is already $81.9 million over budget. In the 
context of a nearly $15-billion budget that may seem 
manageable, but Saskatchewan is running an operation- 
al deficit of $685 million. If the government is going to 
get back to balance, it has to at least keep spending on 
budget. That’s not happening. 

The update isn’t all bad news. 

The government budgeted for $56-per-barrel oil and 
that hasn’t happened with prices staying around or be- 
low the $50 mark thus far. But even though the govern- 
ment’s resource revenue projections haven't proved re- 
alistic, overall revenues are higher than budgeted by $42 
million. The unexpected cash is 
mostly due to taxpay- 


ers paying 

more than expected and 
some unexpected transfers from the 
federal government. 

Perhaps the best news is that the government includ- 
ed a $300-million cushion in the budget. That means, at 
this point, the operational deficit isn’t projected to rise 
above $685 million. But the province is in a precarious 
situation. It’s already burned through more than 

half of its contingency fund as of the first quarter 
of the year. 
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MANITOBA 


Stuck in the middle with a 
bad carbon tax policy 


he Manitoba government is 

working on a carbon tax policy 

that’s the worst of all worlds, ac- 
cording to documents leaked to the Ca- 
nadian Press. 

Here’s the summary. 

Manitoba’s considering a $25 per 
tonne carbon tax — about 5.5 cents per 
litre on gasoline — that will cost tax- 
payers about $250 million per year. (The PST hike im- 
posed by the previous NDP government costs taxpay- 
ers about $300 million.) And while the government 
would offset some of the pain with cuts to other taxes, 
some of the money would go to government spending 
such as “green initiatives.” 

A $25 per tonne carbon tax will anger Manitobans 
who oppose a carbon tax. And that’s a lot of people. 
Polls show 60% of Manitobans oppose a carbon tax 
and that number is growing. 

The government seems to think Ottawa will let the 
province get away with imposing a “carbon tax lite” 
plan, but that doesn’t line up with what the federal 
government is saying. Prime Minister Justin Trudeau 
says he’ll impose a carbon tax that rises to $50 per 
tonne on any province that doesn’t meet his stand- 
ard. If the prime minister lets Manitoba get away 
with a $25 per tonne carbon tax, 
how will he impose a high- 

er standard on other 


L vi ? 
\ pro inces: 
And then 


there’s this basic point: a 
lower carbon tax is less likely 
to actually reduce emissions. 
Curt Hull, a program man- 
ager at Climate Change Con- 
nection and spokesman for 
the Manitoba Carbon Pric- 
ing Coalition, pegs the al- 
leged environmental cost of 
carbon at $220/tonne. Brit- 
ish Columbia’s carbon tax is 
$30 per tonne and there’s no evidence that 
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it’s done anything to reduce emissions. A carbon tax 
that doesn’t actually reduce emissions is just a poorly 
conceived tax. 

Then there’s the issue of the province's 
plan for the money it col- 
lects through a car- ay 
bon tax. 

When BC in- 
troduced its car- 
bon tax, it in- 
cluded guar- 
antees in 
law requir- 
ing reve- 
nue neutral- 
ity and, even 
then, it result- 
ed in taxes go- 
ing up by hun- 
dreds of millions 
of dollars. If Man- 
itoba’s carbon tax 
only offsets some of 
the increased cost 


of Manitobans 
oppose a carbon tax 
and that number is 


growing. @@ 


with other tax reductions, taxpayers will be angry for 
a very simple reason: taxes are going up. 


The Manitoba government claims it’s building a 
workable carbon tax policy, but it just isn’t working. 


Health care premium tax a terrible idea 


anitoba Premier Brian Pallis- 

ter’s trial balloon regarding 

a health care premium tax is 
exploding like the Hindenburg. 

The province’s pre-budget online 
survey asked for Manitobans’ opin- 
ions on a health care premium 
tax. The survey didn’t include 
the cost, but notes two-income 
families in British Columbia and 
Ontario pay about $75 per month. 
Regardless of the details or lack 
thereof, it’s clear what this is. 

“It’s most certainly a tax increase; 
there’s no doubt of that,” said Pallis- 
ter. 

Manitobans already pay a lot of 
taxes. A family making $75,000 in 
Winnipeg pays $7,474 in provincial 
taxes. That family would pay $5,964 

in Toronto and $4,510 in Regina. 
Nor is the province’s health care 
system short of money. Manitoba 
has the second-highest per capi- 
ta spending on health care among 
the provinces. It’s not clear how a 
new tax would improve the sit- 
uation. 
The previous NDP govern- 
ment wasn’t shy about rais- 
ing taxes, but it didn’t like the 
look of this idea. 

“Health care premiums 
aren't consistent with Man- 
itobans’ values,” said NDP 

Leader Wab Kinew. “If 
they do bring in premi- 
ums and we get a chance 
to form government again, 
Day 1 we would reverse 
the premiums and repeal 
them.” 
Opposition came from out- 
side the legislature as well. 
“That's a huge cost to taxpayers at 
a time when government seems intent 
to find more and more ways to sep- 
arate taxpayers from their wallets,” 


said Loren Remillard, CEO of the 
Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce. 

“Health premiums are a failed 
experiment,” said Josh Brandon 
from the Social Planning Council of 
Winnipeg. “The newly elected BC 
NDP government announced that 
it will cut premiums by 50% next 
year and phase them out fully over 

its four-year term. Other provinc- 
es such as Quebec and Alberta have 
tried health premiums and eliminat- 

ed them.” 

It’s hard to imagine why Man- 

itoba would even consider repli- 
cating the mistakes made in other 
provinces. 

The CTF uncovered the huge 
failure of BC’s medical services 
premium through freedom of infor- 
mation requests. In 2015, the gov- 
ernment spent $77 million just to 
collect the tax. Over the span of six 
years, BC had to write off more than 
$340 million in unpaid premiums it 
couldn’t collect. In the last budget, 
the BC government finally admitted 
the policy’s failure and started get- 
ting rid of it. 

Here’s the worst part. During the 
election campaign, Pallister prom- 
ised Manitobans would have the 
right to vote in a referendum pri- 
or to “any major” tax hike. It was a 
critical commitment in the wake of 
former premier Greg Selinger’s de- 
cision to raise the PST without a ref- 
erendum. But now Pallister is re- 
fusing to confirm Manitobans will 
get a vote on a potential health pre- 
mium tax that could cost taxpay- 
ers hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Implementing a major tax hike 
such as a health premium tax with- 
out respecting Manitobans’ right to 
vote would be a betrayal of a central 
campaign promise. E& 


@6 Manitobans 
already pay a lot 

of taxes. A family 
making $75,000 

in Winnipeg pays 
$7,474 in provincial 
taxes. That family 
would pay $5,964 in 
Toronto and $4,510 


in Regina. @@ 
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ONTARIO 
Kathleen Wynnes 


n the last edition of The Taxpayer, 

we told you we'd be starting a new 

project this fall about economic de- 
cline and eroding affordability in On- 
tario. 

We are excited to tell you about the 
Kathleen Wynne Moving Company cam- 
paign we mounted in October. 

It seems like the Ontario government 
is trying to drive people out of the province by waging 
war on the economy. Many of our supporters have said 
that the premier might as well have packed the moving 
boxes for their business or family herself. 

That’s why we created the satirical “Kathleen Wynne 
Moving Company — helping businesses and families 
leave Ontario.” 

We launched a website at 
www.WynnesMovingCom- 
pany.ca, rented a 16-foot 
cube truck that 


\ 
) 
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toured the province and held media events in com- 
munities that have been impacted by Wynne’s poli- 
cies. 

We visited Brockville, North Bay, Sudbury, London, 
Kitchener, Sarnia and Windsor and many cities in be- 
tween. 

We wrapped up the 14-day tour with a press confer- 
ence in front of Queen’s Park to take our message direct- 
ly to the premier. 

The tour attracted a lot of attention, from high-fives 
in Tim Hortons to people honking and waving as we 
drove down the highway. We received prominent media 
coverage everywhere we went, from TV to radio to local 
papers. Apparently everyone loves a bit a satire ... other 
than Premier Wynne, perhaps. 


66 Many of our supporters have said that the premier 
might as well have packed the moving boxes for 
yp, their business or family herself. @@ 
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Ontario's ‘balanced-budget blather 


ou wouldn’t know if from the Liberal govern- 
Yow spin, but Ontario isn’t doing well finan- 
cially. 

Government spokespeople have a tendency to cher- 
ry-pick and spin figures to give the impression of stable 
finances. But this time, their numbers are flat-out false. 

In a report issued Sept. 7, the auditor general stated 
that the legislature and public cannot rely on the gov- 
ernment’s numbers. 

In his spring budget, Finance Minister Charles Sou- 
sa claimed a deficit last year of $991 million. But the AG 
released a special qualified audit opinion, calling those 
numbers into question. 

According to the AG’s office, a qualified audit is only 
done when the government “statements are significant- 
ly misstated.” She found that the deficit is in fact $2.44 
billion, not $991 million, and that “the deficit is under- 
stated by $1.444 billion for 2016-17 and the net debt is 
understated by $12.429 billion.” The AG also found that 
the government's figures “were not prepared following 
Canadian Public Sector Accounting Standards” and that 
while the public and legislature should be able to rely 
on the government's consolidated financial statements, 
“this year they cannot do so.” 

Treasury Board President Liz Sandals, shrugged off 
the AG’s concerns, saying “I don’t think the public is 
terribly hung up on accounting disagreements.” 

But the AG is not alone in calling the government’s 
books into question. 

The government’s own independent Financial Ac- 
countability Office issued a report Sept. 6 stating that 
Sousa’s debt reduction commitment is based on unlike- 
. ly assumptions. 
> The FAO projected that Ontario’s debt would 
increase by $76 billion over five years to ap- 
proximately $392 billion by 2021-22, 
resulting in a debt-to-GDP ra- 

tio of 40.3%. Sousa had 
promised that the ra- 
tio would decline to 
\ 36.3% by 2021-22. 
The FAO also 
projected “a 
steady deteri- 
oration in the 
budget deficit 
over the next 
five years” 
and found that 
the province has 
rarely achieved 
a balanced budg- 
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et in consecutive years, making the projection of a bal- 
anced budget for the next 12 years “relatively optimis- 
tic.” Quite the understatement. 

So, who should the public believe? 

Well, given that the government has been promising 
a balanced budget since 2015 and there’s an election next 
year, the smart money is on the independent account- 
ants. 


Accountability watch: 


sudbury bribery trials 


wo high-ranking Liberals have been on trial 
| this fall for bribery. 

The trial, which began Sept. 7, is for Lib- 
eral party organizer Gerry Lougheed and former 
Wynne deputy chief of staff and campaign manager 
Pat Sorbara. Sorbara was charged with two bribery 
counts under the Election Act, and Lougheed was 
charged with one. 

The allegation is that the pair offered a job or ap- 
pointment to Andrew Oliver, who was running for 
the Liberal party nomination for a byelection in 
Sudbury, in exchange for Oliver dropping out of the 
race. The party had decided that its preferred candi- 
date was current Energy Minister Glenn Thibeault, 
who at the time was an NDP MP, but was willing to 
jump ship to the Liberals. 

The offers were recorded on calls which Oliver 
taped because he is a quadriplegic and cannot take 
notes. In the tapes, Lougheed is heard 
saying, “The premier wants to talk to 
you. We would like to present your 
options in terms of appointments, 
jobs, whatever.” Sorbara is heard say- 
ing, “Nobody wanted to say, ‘Oh, 
here’s your consolation prize.’ But 
if you’re open to those discussions, 
there are many people willing to 
have them.” 

Wynne appeared at the tri- 
al to testify as a witness. And 
while the premier herself was 
not on trial, the case 
may prove a tri- 
al of her gov- 
ernment in the 
court of public 
opinion. 
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ust as we did last year, we asked the 
Treasury Board for all available data 
on sick leave taken by Quebec gov- 
ernment employee. The data we obtained 
through access to information show that, 
on average, Quebec government employ- 
ee subject to the Public Service Act took 
their sick leave more often on Mondays 
and Fridays than on any other day of the 
week in 2016. According to our calculations, 44 out of 
every 50 days of government sick leave fell on a Mon- 
day or a Friday. In fact, the average time taken on sick 
leave on a Monday or Friday is about 16% higher than 
the average taken on Tuesday through Thursday. 
You read it right: government employees are giving 
themselves long weekends courtesy of taxpayers, who 
are breaking their backs working and paying taxes. 
Interestingly, despite a slight decline in the number 
of government employees, the number of sick days in- 
creased during 2016, surpassing half a million. We ob- 
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ET JE PREVOIS FAIRE | 
DU LUNDISME AUSSI! 


tained documents showing that Que- 


bec government employees took 502,070 
sick days in 2016, an increase of 3.5% 


since 2015. Strangely enough, when a 
blizzard hit Quebec on March 2 in 2016, 
3,908 government employees did not 
make it to work, claiming to be ill, by far 
the day of the year with the most sick 
leave taken. And yet it’s a pretty good bet 
that the Quebec workers who pay their 

salaries went to work despite the storm. 


06 Despite a slight decline 

in the number of government 
employees, the number of sick 
days increased during 2016.@@ 
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Perhaps Quebec bureaucrats 
are suffering from an epidemic of 
“acute Fridayitis” or “infectious 
Mondayosis.” Seriously, though, 
sick leave should not be used with 
impunity at taxpayers’ expense, 
whether to avoid going to work 
during a storm, or to take a long 
weekend. Government employees 
enjoy numerous social benefits that 
other Quebecers do not have: job 
security, guaranteed pension, sta- 
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ontrealers have become 

used to seeing city po- 

lice officers directing traf- 
fic wherever there is construction, 
a monumental waste of resourc- 
es. These police officers have been 
trained to fight crime; that their time 
and talents are used in this way is 
bizarre. Montreal 
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ble and predictable hours. The least 
taxpayers should expect of their 
public officials is that they show up 
to do their jobs for the people they 
serve. 

Finally, the CTF has compiled 
a list of departments and agencies 
with the most sick days per employ- 
ee, and found that la Commission de 
l’éthique en science et en technologie, 
a small organization with a staff of 
six, was in the lead. On average, its 
employees took 16 sick days each in 
2016. That’s the equivalent of more 


motorists have won- 
dered for years why 
police find themselves 


on street corners. The 
answer is simple: 


say no to time-and-a- 
half, courtesy of the 
taxpayer? 

For clarity’s sake, 
we filed an access to 
information request 
to learn the cost of 
this years-long prac- 
tice. To our surprise, the Montre- 
al police service was unable to tell 
us the total cost. (If they don’t even 
know how much it costs, how are 
these folks supposed to manage a 
budget?) What they could tell us 
was that officers spent more than 
250,000 hours of overtime directing 
traffic from 2016 to June of 2017, a 
mind-boggling figure. 

So, we reviewed the financial 
statements of the city of Montre- 
al executive committee and found 
that, on average, at time-and-a- 
half a police officer receives $60 per 

hour. A little math lets us estimate 
the total cost at $15 million over 18 
months. 
For the past year alone, having 


than three weeks’ worth of business 


days. 

The CTF’s release made head- 
lines, and even inspired a cartoon 
in Quebecor newspapers (see op- 
posite page). The president of the 
treasury council felt the need to 
speak publicly about the news, 
saying he was concerned about 
the rate of absenteeism in the pub- 
lic service. We hope he will use 
our numbers when negotiating the 
next collective agreement, and we 
will not hesitate to remind him. 


Fewer cops directing traffic 


acting as traffic lights spent more than 
250,000 hours 
overtime. Who would of OV erti me 
directing traffic 
from 2016 to June 


of 2017.98 


the police direct traf- 
fic at roadside sites 
has resulted in the re- 
cord-breaking cost of 
$10.5 million, com- 
pared to $8.1 million 
the previous year, and 
$4.4 million in 2014. 

Millions and mil- 
lions of taxpayer dol- 
lars wasted, monitor- 
ing traffic. 

This was a joy- 
ride that needed to 
end, and exactly the 
sort of thing that fuels the CTF. We 
made the front page of the Journal de 
Montréal and hammered our points 
home across many media outlets. 

A few days later, the city of Mon- 
treal announced the end of the prac- 
tice under a new collective agree- 
ment signed with the police union. 

It is now the cadets (police of- 
ficers in training) who will manage 
traffic at most construction sites. We 
are pleased that our investigation 
has resulted in a victory for taxpay- 
ers, who will now pay one quarter 
as much for the monitoring of con- 
struction sites. We look forward to 
police resources being used more ef- 
fectively in the future. 
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New Brunswick ignores AG in ATC¢ 


f it wasn’t 
enough that 
New Brunswick 
taxpayers lost close 
to $70 million invest- 


ing in ATCON (a con- 
Lacey struction company 
Atlantic Director based in Miramichi) 


anew auditor general’s report re- 
veals that executives spent $700,000 
on such personal perks as a vacation 
property in Aruba, jewellery and 
luxury car leases. 

Rather than using commercial 
airlines like the rest of us, ATCON 
executives spent $8.2 million be- 
tween 2008 and 2010 on a private jet. 

Family members of key man- 
agement also made out well. Cer- 
tain relatives were put on the pay- 
roll even though, according to the 
AG, they “did not appear to have 
a regular and sustained presence 


NS children’s hospital CEO’s questi 


tlantic Canada’s largest chil- 
As hospital is at the cen- 

tre of a scandal involving 
government accountability and the 
expenses of its CEO. 

A freedom of information request 
by the CBC found that former IWK 
Health Centre CEO Tracy Kitch ex- 
pensed $2,000 in taxi and limo ex- 
penses, more than $3,200 shopping 
at The Bay and even some iTunes 
and Netflix bills. 

When the expenses were first 
made public, the IWK tried to ex- 
plain away the expenses as an “er- 
ror,” saying that the CEO had reim- 
bursed the hospital. 

But that explanation didn’t go 
far enough for some people and the 
public began to demand answers. 
In an attempt to quell the controver- 
sy, the IWK board of directors hired 
the audit firm Grant Thornton to 
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at ATCON.” 

But the most troubling 
news is that the govern- 
ment had been warned 
how to avoid this kind of 
mess. A 2015 AG report 
made 19 recommenda- 
tions. The president of Op- 
portunities NB (an arm’s 
length agency that is sup- 
posed to oversee govern- 
ment’s support for busi- 
ness) testified at a legis- 
lative committee that the 
recommendations would 
be acted upon. 

But that didn’t happen. 

According to the AG, 
only four of the 19 recom- 
mendations were ever im- 
plemented. The president 
of Opportunities NB now 
says he can’t implement 


take a closer look. Tracy Kitch didn’t 
stick around for the results; the chair 
of the board told hospital staff that 
she'd left to “pursue other opportu- 
nities” shortly after the announce- 
ment of the audit. 

The ensuing 
report exposed 
even more ques- 
tionable expens- 
es. 

In total, the 
audit firm found 
$47,273 worth of 
possibly person- 
al expenses had 


been paid by the 

IWK from August 

2014 tojune2017, |WK from August 
It also found that 

the CEO had not 2014 to June 

paid back all of 2017. GS 


the questionable 


661: total, the 
audit firm found 


$47,273 worth of 
possibly personal 
expenses had 

been paid by the 


expenses. At the time of the report, 
just $25,009.28 had been reimbursed, 
leaving another $22,264 still to be re- 
paid. 

As a result of the audit, a com- 
plaint has been made to 
the Halifax police, who 
are investigating. The 
IWK threatened court 
proceedings to attempt 
to recover every penny 
that the auditors indi- 
cated were personal ex- 
penses. 

The province's audi- 
tor general has said that 
he plans on looking into 
the mess as well. 

But the question 
many Nova Scotians 
keep asking is: why are 
so many of our trusted 
public officials getting 


IN fiasco 


“privacy concerns.” 


ly so. 


ing taken seriously, 
and that the Liberal 
government is finally 
doing what it should 
have done in the first 
place: protect taxpay- 
ers’ interests. 


involved in expense scan- 
dals? 


In 2010, four former 
MLAs were convicted of 
crimes related to their ex- 
penses. Then, too, it took a 
third party to uncover the 
scandal and a public uproar 
to produce any meaningful 
response. 

These things keep hap- 
pening because our govern- 
ments are too slow to hold 
employees accountable. By 
not taking action against 
those who waste our money, 
it sends a signal to the rest of 
the bureaucracy that they can 
abuse taxpayer dollars and 
nothing will happen to them. 

For example, the infa- 
mous Bluenose boondog- 
gle saw our beloved schoon- 


er rebuilt at public cost of 
about $25 million, near- 
ly double the projected 
cost of $14.4 million. Yet 
those responsible were 
never held to account and 
continue to work for the 
province. 

Even in the IWK case, 
the first reaction of the 
chair of the board and the 
communications staff was 
to come to the CEO’s de- 
fence. Only after they rec- 
ognized that the public 
would not be satisfied did 
they take any action. 

We elect politicians to 
ensure our money is well 
spent. That can only hap- 
pen if we hold accounta- 
ble those who abuse that 
money. 


the recommendations because of 


This flip-flop has the opposi- 
tion Conservatives demanding the 
president’s resignation and right- 


New Brunswick taxpayers are 
not going to recover all the mil- 
lions they invested in ATCON. 
But, at the very least, the govern- 
ment must learn from this mistake 
and put measures in place to en- 
sure it doesn’t happen again. 

For starters, firing the president 
of Opportunities NB would show 
voters that the AG’s report is be- 
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NS taxes 


rise 49% 
in 10 
years 


recent report by Nova Sco- 
At auditor general highlight- 
d the growing tax burden res- 
idents face. The province has among 
the highest income, sales and corpo- 
rate taxes in Canada. 

According to the AG, taxes have 
grown by 49% since 2007. That's 
$1,134 on average for every single tax 
filer. 

Nova Scotia needs a long-term 
plan to address these high taxes or it 
will become even more uncompeti- 
tive. 
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Internal federal documents show farmers are alread 
and a carbon tax will hurt competitiveness. 


You know who is 
farmers. 


Please read and share our Toronto Sun column:... See More 


Farmers are already cutting 


punishment 
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ly reducing emissions 


n't surprised? Levi Wood and every other Canadian 


emissions, they don’t carbon tax 


Saskatchewan farmer Levi Wood and Agriculture 
Canada bureaucrats agree on two things: 1)... 
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Want real-time updates 

* from the CTF? 

: ou can get video updates from yok 
Yu CTF director regarding what's 
happening in your province and get cu- 
rated news about tax changes (good or 
bad), government waste and politician ac- 
countability. Be sure to follow the CTF on 
Facebook and be sure to follow our youth 
initiative, Generation Screwed, to get 

hot takes straight from young Canadians 
across the country. We're regularly post- 
ing articles, funny images, videos and in- 
fographics, as well as pictures from our 
most recent on-campus activities. 


# Tweet of the issue 


tweets. They help get o 


Follow Aaron on Twitter at @awudrick. 


| [Sitevena surprise anymore when such a thing 
happens? Thanks, Aaron Wudrick, for your witty 


ur message out so more Cana- 
dians understand why these are #UnfairTaxChanges, | 
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Petition: No small-business tax hikes 


ustin Trudeau and Bill Morneau are at it again. Under the guise of 
J-teimmess, they want to bleed small business owners dry and make 
our tax system even more complex than it already is. Instead of re- 
warding entrepreneurship and hard work, the government vilifies 
and punishes it. 

Help us fight back and sign our petition to stop such unfair chang- 
es and instead demand long-term consultations for real tax reforms. 
Add your voice to ours by visiting www.taxpayer.com/smallbus. 

Want to add your voice to ours on other issues? Visit the CTF’s pe- 
titions section at www.taxpayer.com/ petitions and help us fight for 
lower taxes, less waste and accountable government. 


Do you know how high your 


province’s debt is? 


in real time just how badly your 
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province is being managed. Visit www: 
watch that counter go up as the government spends your 


_and your children’s future. 


Want to meet the team behind 


Zon Aaron Wudrick @ 
, ae 4 @awudrick 


Bardish Chagger @ @BardishKW 


deserves a fair tax system. coalitionfortaxfairness.ca/node/2 


( oan Screwed is off to a great start in 2017 with 


= The govt's Minister for Small Business 
prefers to align with big labour over actual 
small businesses. Let that sink in. #cdnpoli 


The Coalition for #TaxFairness represents 4 million Canadians who think everyone 
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. an all-new leadership team. Want to know more about 
who's leading the charge in each region? You can consult their 


bios at www. generationscrewed.ca /about-us /our-team. 
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By the Number 
410,000 15.1% 


Number of cars that drive on Highway 4071 in Highest provincial unemployment rate in Canada 
Toronto each day (busiest highway in North in September 2017 (Newfoundland and Labrador) 
America) ———E——E——EE————————— SSS 


$37.6 billion 4.9% 


Lowest provincial unemployment rate in Canada 
Value of all goods imported to Canada from China in September 2017 (BC) 


in 2016 


$22.4 billion 


Value of all goods exported to China from Canada 
in 2016 


$115,523 


Amount the federal government spends every day 
on advertising 


WHO PAYS INCOME TAXES IN CANADA? 
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Source: Canada Revenue Agency 


Extending 
your hand to 
the next 


generation 


Leave a legacy that reflects 
your lifelong convictions. 
Arrange a legacy gift to 
the Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation today. 


